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Toward the close of a mild day in 
January, 1849, I arrived at the house of 
Mr. Leslie, within two miles of the battle- 
ground of King’s mountain, a little south 
of the dividing line between North and 
South Carolina, about twelve miles north- 
west from Yorkville, and almost two hun- 
dred miles from Charleston. I had 
travelled, since early morning, through a 
slush of mud and snow, with a horse and 
light carriage, and the beast was very tired ; 
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so Mr. Leslie brought out two saddled 
horses from his stable, and upon these we 
were soon on our way toward the interest- 
ing field where the Carolinians defeated the 
British regulars and Tories, in October, 
1780. 

We traversed a winding way toward 
Clarke’s Fork of King’s creek, and from 
that stream to the group of hills among 
which the battle was fought, the ascent 
was almost imperceptible. 
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The whole range known as King’s Moun- 
tain, extends about sixteen miles from 
north to south, with several spurs spread- 
ing laterally, in each direction. In the 
vicinity of the battle-field it is composed 
of a series of great undulations from 
whose sides burst innumerable springs, 
making every ravine to sparkle with run- 
ning water. The hills are gravelly, con- 
taining a few small boulders; and were 
covered with oak, chestnut, pine, birch, 
gum and tulip-poplar trees, with an un- 
dergrowth of laurel, holly and sour-wood. 
The larger trees stood far apart, and the 
smaller ones were not very thickly planted, 
so that the march of an army over those 
gentle elevations, was comparatively easy ; 
yet it was a strange place for an encamp- 


ment and a battle, considering the cir-. 


cumstances of the case. 

The battle-ground is about a mile and 
a half south of the North Carolina line. 
It is a stony ridge extending north and 
south nearly a mile, and averaging about 
one hundred feet in height above the 
ravine which surrounds it. At the north- 
ern verge of the battle ridge, in a basin 
into which several ravines converged, and 
on the margin of a clear stream of water, 
was seen a simple monument, composed 
of a slab of hard slate, erected to the 
memory of some Americans who fell on 
the occasion here mentioned. The north 
side of the slab bore this inscription: 
**Sacred to the memory of Major Wiz- 
LIAM CHRONICLE, Captain JoHN Mat- 
TOCKS, WILLIAM Ross, and Joun Boyp, 
who were killed here fighting in defence 
of America, on the 7th of October, 1780.’’ 
On the south side was the following: 
** Colonel Fercuson, an officer belonging 
to his Britannic Majesty, was here defeated 
and killed.’’ Ferguson was the leader 
of the Regulars and Tories engaged in 
the battle. 

In the foreground in the above picture, 
engraved from a sketch which I made at 
the time of my visit, is seen an immense 
tulip tree with heavy lateral branches. It 
was the scene of a tragedy on the morning 
after the battle. Colonel Cleveland, com- 
mander of the American troops in the 
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battle, had declared that if certain persons, 
who were the chief marauders in the up- 
per districts of the Carolinas, and who 
had forfeited their lives, should fall into 
his hands, he would hang them. The 
result of the battle, put ten of these men 
in his power. Under that tree a court- 
martial was held, and these ten offenders 
were found guilty of murder and other 
high crimes. Before noon, the whole ten 
were hanged by the neck on one of the 
great lateral branches of that tree; and 
there, in the wilderness, their bodies were 
left to be devoured by the buzzards. This 
was, the closing scene of the battle on 
King’s mountain, an event which com- 
pletely crushed the spirits of the Tories, 
and weakened, beyond recovery, the royal 
power in the Carolinas.’ 

We returned to Mr. Leslie's at twilight, 
where I passed the night, and had a most 
interesting evening with my host’s grand- 
father, William McElwees. He was then 
eighty-seven years of age, but as vigorous, 
apparently, asa man of sixty-five. Mr. 
McElwees was one of Sumter’s men in 
the Revolution, and fought with him at 
Hanging Rock and Rocky Mount; and 
he was also in the battle at Guilford 
Court-House. His mind was clear. His 
narrative of stirring incidents in his ex- 
perience whilst following Sumter, was 
fresh and vivid ; and when, at a late hour, 
the family knelt at the domestic altar, a 
prayer went up from that patriarch’s lips, 
equal in fervid eloquence, both in words 
and accents, to anything I had ever heard 
from the pulpit. 

1 After the capture of Charleston, by the British, in May 
1780, Cornwallis and others over-ran South Carolina, an 
seemed to have it prostrate at their feet. Early in September, 
Cornwallis proceeded to invade North Carolina, with his main 
army, while detachments were sent in various directions to 
awe the Whigs and encourage the Tories. Major Patrick 
Ferguson was sent to embody the militia who favored the 
King, among the mountains west of the Broad river, Many 
profligate and worthless men joined his standard, and on the 
first of October, 1789, he crossed that stream and encam 
among the hills of King’s mountain, with about 1500 men, 
Several corps of Whig militia united to oppose him, and on 
the 7th of Sucsber, they fell upon his camp on King’s Moun- 
tain, at the place described in the text. A very severe en- 

agement ensued. The patriots were commanded by Colonels 
illiam Campbell, Isaac Shelby, Benjamin Cleveland, John 
Sevier, Joseph Winston, Charles McDowell and James Wil- 
hams; and their united forces amounted to about 1890 men, 
The Americans were victorious. Their spoils were 800 pri- 


‘soners and 1500 stand of arms, Their loss was only 20 men. 
—|Eprior,]} 













The RecorD is indebted to Mr. J. B. FisHer, of 
Philadelphia, for the following interesting inquiry 
concerning the nativity of Crispus Attucks: 


In Boston on the fifth of March 1770, a 
party of men, mostly sailors marched 
from Dock Square to State Street, (then 
King St.) and assaulted the guard at the 
Custom House’. This mob was led by a 
man almost a giant in stature. In the 
affray several of the assailants were killed. 
Among the killed was the gigantic leader, 
Crispus Attucks. This has generally been 
considered as the scene of the first blood- 
shed in the American Revolution. 

Who was Crispus Attucks? By the 
testimony of the witnesses given at the 
trial in November 1770, he is called the 
**mulatto.’’ I believe grave doubts can be 
thrown on this assumption, and that the 
weight of carefully examined testimony 
will prove that he was a Massachusetts 
Indian, and that the first life lost in our 
great revolutionary struggle, was that of 
one of the ancient possessors of the soil 
of the race which produced a Philip of 
Mount Hope, and other great minds and 
capable leaders. 

First, the term ‘‘ Mulatto’’ was applied 
very loosely up to a late date. In 1834, 
in the Marshpee Indian case, before the 
Massachusetts legislature Hon. Charles 
Marston, (one of the overseers) testified 
that Mr. Fish, had a Sunday School, prin- 
cipally composed of white children. He 
did not recollect ever seeing more than 
eight colored children in it. There were 
more whites. The overseer paid the 
school mistress seven and sixpence a week, 
and she boards herself. To an Jndian 
who kept school in winter, was paid twelve 
and nineteen dollars a month. The 
whites who attend Mr. Fish’s meeting, 
never pay anything to him or to the 
church. When the tax is required, the 
people get rid of their tax by attending 
Mr. Fish’s meeting. There was always 
twice as many whites as blacks in the soci- 
ety. Last summer (1833) he counted 
eighteen colored persons, and twice that 


1 See Recor, page 123. 
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WHO WAS CRISPUS ATTUCKS? 


number of whites. 


Mr. Dwight, one of 
the committee asked, if so many whites 
being there, did not tend to discourage 
the /ndians, from being interested in the 


meeting. Mr. Marston thought it might. 
(Apes’ Indian Nullification, Boston, 1835, 
pp. 165.) Here the terms “colored 
persons,’’ ‘* blacks,’’ and ‘* Indians,’’ are 
synonymous. They all mean Marshpee 
Indians. 

In 1763, Marshpee was incorporated as 
a district in words as follows: ‘Be it 
enacted &c., that all lands belonging to 
the Indians and Mulattos in Marshpee 
&c.”’ This seems to be alliterative law 
phraseology, covering a people by the 
names by which they were usually known. 
Again in the Trial (Boston, 1824, 12 mo.) 
to show that the terms Mulatto and Indian, 
were synonymously used, see examination 
of Ebenezer Bridgham, and Samuel Quincy 
for the Crown, pp 9. 

Question. Did you see a mulatto among 
the persons who surrounded the soldiers? 
Answer. 1 did not observe. Qwestion. 
Did they seem to be sailors or townsmen ? 
Answer. They were dressed some of 
them in the habits of sailors. 

The third witness after this is Langford, 


(pp 12.) Question. ‘Did you know the 
Indian who was killed? Answer. No. 
Question. Did you see anybody press on 


the soldiers with a cordwood stick ? 
swer. No.”’ 

Both these questions refer to Attucks, 
who was called the same day both /ndian 
and Mulatto. Thus it seems that Brewer 
who called Attucks, ‘‘the Mulatto fellow’’ 
in 1770, was justified by an act of Incor- 
poration which called Indians ‘‘Mulattos’’ 
in 1760; and in the absence of other 
testimony, such evidence does not in the 
least prove him to be of African origin. 

But we have direct testimony. Mr. George 
T. Hewes, one of the famous *‘ Boston Tea 
Party’’ published his Reminiscences, in 
New York, in 1835. On page 103, he 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Pierce remembers Attucks dis- 
tinctly, though he never saw him before. 
Attucks, also, who he says was a Nantucket 
Indian, belonging on board.a Whale ship 


An- 
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of Mr. Folger’s, then in the harbor, (and 
he remembers distinctly the peculiar noise 
of a frightful war whoop which he yelled, ) 
this Attucks he cautioned to keep off, and 
be careful.’’ This is direct testimony, 
and is corroborated. John Adams, on 
the Trial, (pp 116, Boston 1824) refers to 
this war-whoop, when he says ‘‘ The mob 
whistling, screaming and rending like an 
Indian yell.’’ Adams, again says: ‘‘ This 
Attucks appears to have undertaken to be 
the hero of the night, and to lead this 
army with banners, to form them in the 
first place in Dock Square, and march 
them up to King Street with their clubs.’’ 
Bailey, a witness: says, ‘‘I saw a number 
of men going up Cornhill, and the ‘‘Mu- 
latto fellow’’ headed them, in number 
betwixt twenty and thirty. They appeared 
to be sailors.’’ 

We have progressed thus far: Attucks 
was a sailor and the leader of a mob of 
sailors. Now first for two questions to 
analyze. Was it dramatically probable if 


Attucks was a negro, in, at that time 
slaveholding Massachusetts, that he should 


have been the leader of a mob of sailors? 
Secondly, As an Indian was he more likely 
to have been a sailor, and the leader of a 
mob of sailors? The negro, at that time 
in Massachusetts, was in the usual servile 
social abasement that attendsslavery. In 
the trial, ‘‘ Andrew, Mr. Oliver Wendell’s 
negro’’ was sworn, and gave important 
testimony. But the next witness was his 
master, who vouched for him, without 
which his testimony would not apparently 
have stood. ‘‘Oliver Wendell Esq ; sworn, 
Question. Is the witness last examined 
your servant? Answer. Yes. Question, 
What is his general character for truth? 
Answer. It is good: And Mr. Wendell, 
goes on, saying ‘‘he is a fe/low of a lively 
imagination, and will sometimes amuse the 
servants in the £zfchen, but I never knew 
him to tell a serious lie.”’, And Mr. Adams 
compliments the black witness, as ‘‘An- 
drew, Mr. Wendell’s negro man, of whom 
his master gives a particular and good 
character.”’ 

In view of the dramatic properties of time 
and place, I do not think if Attucks had 
been a negro, that he could have been, in 
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the words of John Adams, on the 5th of 
March, 1770, ‘‘the hero of the night, 
leading his army with banners, &c., formed 
in Dock Square, up to King Street.’’ His 
social status would have been such, that 
the probabilities are against it. As an 
Indian, however, it would be different. 
Crispus Attucks, might in character, be 
the leader of an affray, or the inaugurator 
of a revolution. A fact or two will serve 
to demonstrate my position. While at 
that time in Massachusetts, the negro oc- 
cupied the most servile position, the Indian 
occupied one of almost social equality 
with the white population. 

In the office of the Secretary of State 
in Massachusetts, will be found a muster 
roll, containing a ‘‘ return of men enlisted 
in the first regiment of Continental troops, 
in the county of Barnstable, for three 
years, and during the war, in Colonel 
Bradford’s regiment’? commencing in 
1777. Among these volunteers are the 
names of twenty-six Marshpee Indians. 
The whole number drawn from the County 
of Barnstable numbered but One hundred 
and forty-nine men, nearly one-fifth of 
whom were volunteers from the little Indian 
plantation of Marshpee, which then did 
not contain more than one hundred male 
heads of families. These Indian soldiers 
fought during the war,.and as far as can 
be ascertained from documents or tradition, 
all but one fell martyrs to Liberty, in the 
struggle for Independence. ‘There was, 
in 1835, but one Indian living who re- 
ceived a pension for his services as a re- 
volutionary soldier, in Marshpee—‘ Old 
Isaac Wickham,’ and he was not in Brad- 
ford’s regiment. Parson Holly, in a me- 
morial to the Legislature in 1783, states 
that most of the women in Marshpee, had 
lost their husbands during the war; at 
that time there were seventy widows at 
one p'antation. 

Such were the Massachusetts Indians 
during the Revolutionary war. We can 
realize that Crispus Attucks, a gigantic 
specimen of such a race, could lead the 
crowd that came ‘‘whistling, screaming, 
and rending like an Indian yell,’’ up King 
Street, on the 5th of March 1770. 

I have every reason to believe that the 


















negro makes a good sailor; and there is 
no reason why Crispus Attucks, might not 
have been a negro and a sailor on board 
Capt. Folger’s whale ship. We also know 
that the Massachusetts Indians were a 
nautical people, and have been and: are 
still employed on whaling voyages. A 
writer in the Boston Advocate in: 1833, 
says, ‘‘I am informed that many of our 
stoutest whalers are produced among our 
small Indian tribes.’’ Apes says (p. 78) 
‘Sometimes an Indian bound on a whal- 
ing voyage, would earn four or five hundred 
dollars and the shipmaster would account 
to the overseer for the whole sum.’”’ To 
this day the remnants of some of these 
tribes are sailors; and I am told the Gay- 
head Indians are renowned as boat steerers 
and harpooners, very responsible positions 
also. So that Crispus Attucks, as a sailor, 
was at any rate as likely to be an Indian, 
as a negro, and much more likely to be 
the leader of a party of sailors. John 
Adams on the trial, gives us a key to 
Attucks’ residence. Hesays: ‘This was 
the behavior of Attucks; to whose mad 
behavior, in all probability, the dreadful 
carnage of that night is chiefly to be 
ascribed; and it is in this manner, this 
town has been often treated, and an At- 
tucks from Framingham, a Carr from Ire- 
land, happening to be here,’’ &c. 

Upon this hint I examined Barry’s 
History of Framingham. On page 64, I 
find a note relating the marriage of Prince 
Yongay, a negro, in 1737, to Nancy Peter 
Attucks, of Framingham, ‘‘the name’’ 
says Mr. Barry “‘ indicating Indian extrac- 
tion.’ We will refer to that again. In 
1764-5, the number of negroes in Framing- 
ham is given at 25. Had Crispus Attucks, 
been among them, I am certain the rever- 
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end historian would have found it out. 
The Natick. Indians appear to have been 
the primitive occupants of the town. In 
1676, John Uktuck, his wife and children 
were condemned for participating in King 
Philip’s war. The lives of the women and 
children were spared. It does not seem 
clear whether John Uktuck (Query At- 
tucks?) was executed or not. Roger 
Williams in his ‘* Key into the Language 
of America’’ defines ‘‘ Attucks, Deere.’’ 
Cotton, ‘* Vocabulary of the Massachusetts, 
(or Matick) Indian Language’’ defines 
** Attuk, a deer.’’ Elliot’s Bible (same 
language, Natic or Massachusetts) Deer— 
Ahtuk, Song of Solomon 2* 9". The 
Surname Attucks is then evidently, an 
Indian, a Natick Indian, and not a negro 
surname. 

Now I claim, that Crispus Attucks was a 
Natick Indian from Framingham, a sailor, 
employed on a whale ship of Capt. Folger’s 
from Nantucket, then lying (on 5th 
March, 177@) in Boston Harbor. It may 
be argued that Attucks was a half-breed 
Indian, part negro. This is possible, but 
I have found no proof of sucha fact. 
The fact of Folger’s ship being in Boston 
harbor is a matter of record, and that 
record which I have not seen, may settle 
the question of his nationality. The town 
records of Framingham, may throw some 
additional light on the question, that may 
prove my error. But until such further 
developement is made, he stands as a 
Natick Indian from Framingham, with his 
native Indian name, his occupation dra- 
matically in character, a sailor, and a 
leader of sailors, and the hero of this 
opening affray that led to American Inde- 
pendence, and a rapidly approaching Con- 
tinental Empire. 





When the army entered Philadelphia, 
in 1778, it was greatly in want of paper 
for cartridges and only after long search 
could any be obtained. At last there wis 
found in the garret of a house (where 
Benj. Franklin previously had his print- 





THE CHURCH MILITANT. 







ing office,) twenty-five hundred copies 
of Rev. Gilbert Tenant’s sermon on “ De- 
fensive war,’’ which had been printed 
by Franklin. These were all taken and 
speedily used to wrap the cartridges, 
which won the battle of Monmouth. 
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LINCOLN MEDALS. 


MEDAL FROM THE FRENCH DEMOCRATS, 


In the ‘‘ American Journal of Numis- 
matics and Bulletin of American Numis- 
matic and Archzological Societies, for 
October, 1872, appears the following com- 
munication : 


“There are no more interesting medals in the 
Presidential series—those of Washington, alone, 
excepted—than those relating to Abraham Lincoln. 
The Political Medals are much more numerous 
than those of any other President, but added to 
these are the Memorial Medals, including many 
beautiful pieces. 

“It appears strange that no work adequately 
describing these Medals, has ever been issued. 
Mr. A. H. Satterlee, in his valuable work on “ Presi- 
dential Medals,’ mentioned most of those struck 
up to 1862, but these are a small and by no means 
important portion. I hope at no very distant day 
to issue a catalogue of the pieces, and wish to make 
it as full and valuable as possible. To this end I 
am collecting scarce medals and medalets, and 
would request all collectors who have any in their 
possession, to send me either a rubbing ora minute 
description, and always to name in‘what metal it is 
struck, with the size, according to the American 
scale. Communications may be addressed to 12 
East Thirtieth Street, New York city.” 

“A. C. ZABRISKIE.” 


Through the kindness of the publisher 
of Lossing’s ‘‘ History of the Civil War,’’ 
the Recorp is enabled to give an outline 
picture, about one third less than the size 
of the original, (which is 4 inches in 
diameter,) of a magnificent gold medal, 


caused to be struck, and presented to the 
widow of President Lincoln, by forty 
thousand Democrats of France, in 1866. 
The funds for the purpose were collected 
in small sums. The French Government 
tried to prevent the movement, and failed. 
Napoleon would not allow the medal to be 
struck at the Imperial mint, and it was 
done in Switzerland. The Editor of, the 
REcorD was indebted to Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, son of the President, for a fine 
photographic copy of the original, and 
of documents which accompanied the 
medal from France. 

On one side of the medal, in relief, is 
a profile of Mr. Lincoln, surrounded by 
the words, in French, ‘‘ DEDICATED BY 
THE FRENCH Democracy. ‘TWICE ELECT- 
ED PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.”’ 
On the reverse is an altar, bearing the 
the following inscription, also in French: 
‘« LINCOLN, HONEST MAN, ABOLISHED SLA- 
VERY, REESTABLISHED THE UNION, AND 
SAVED THE REPUBLIC, WITHOUT VEILING 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. HE WAS ASSASSI- 
NATED THE 14TH OF APRIL, 1865.’’ Below 
all, are the words, ‘‘ LipERTY, EQUALITY 
AND FRaTeRNiTy.’’ On one side of the 
altar stands winged Victory, with her right 
hand resting upon a sword, and her left 
holding a civic wreath. On the other side 








oft 








stand two emancipated slaves—the young- 
er, a lad, offering a palm branch, and the 
elder pointing him to the American Eagle, 
bearing the shield, the olive-branch, and 
the lightning, with the motto of the 
Union. The elder freed-man holds the 
musket of the militia man, to which their 
citizenship entitles them. Near them are 
emblems of industry and progress. Back 
of Victory are seen an anchor, merchan- 
dize, and ships, emblematical of comnierce. 
Over the altar is a triangle, the symbol 
of the trinity—the trinity of man’s un- 
alienable rights—Liserty, Equaity and 
FRATERNITY. 

The following is a translation of the 
letter in the French language, addressed 
to Mrs. Lincoln, by the committee having 
the matter in charge : 


** Paris, October 13, 1866. 
** Madame :— 


‘* We have been charged with the duty 
of presenting to you the medal in honor of 
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the great and honest man whose name you 
bear, and which 40,000 French citizens 
have caused to be struck, with a desire’ to 
express their sympathy for the American 
Union, in the person of one of its most 
illustrious and purest representatives. 

‘If France possessed the liberty en- 
joyed by Republican America, we would 
number with us not merely thousands, but 
millions of the admirers of Lincoln, and 
of the partisans of those opinions to which 
he devoted his life, and which are conse- 
crated by his death. 

** Please accept, Madame, the homage 
of our profound respect. 

‘*The members of the Committee :— 
ETIENNE ARAGo, CH. L. Cuassin, L. 
GREPpPoO, LAURENT PICHAT, ENG. DEspols, 
L. Kneip, C. THomas ALBERT, J. Mi- 
CHELET, JULES Barni, T. DELoRD, V. 
Cuarrour, E. Litrrk, V. ScCH@LCHER, 
V. JoiGneaux, VER. MANGIN, EDGAR 
QuINET, Louis BLANC, EUGENE PELLETAN, 
Victor Huco.”’ 


The only medal given as a token of 
grateful recognition of valuable services, 
by the Confederates during the late Civil 
War, was the one of which the above 
engraving is a copy, the exact size of the 
original, and which is in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas L. Thornell, of New York 
city. It was issued under the following 
circumstances : 


THE FEFFERSON DAVIS’ MEDAL. 


THE DAVIS’ MEDAL. 





General Banks fitted out an expedition, 
at the close of the Summer of 1863, to 
make a lodgement on the soil of Texas, 
at Sabine Pass, the outlet from Lake Sa- 
bine into the Gulf of Mexico. For that 
purpose, four thousand disciplined troops 
were placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Franklin as leader, who was instryeted 
to land them a few miles below the Pass, 
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and then to move directly upon the Con- 
federate works, if any should be found 
there, and occupied. Admiral Farragut 
detailed a naval force of gun-boats to form 
a part of the expedition, and these sailed, 
with the troops on transports, from New 
Orleans, on the 5th of September. 

Instead of following instructions, the 
gun-boats made a direct attack upon the 
Confederate works, without landing the 
troops, intending to have them go ashore 
when the garrison should be expelled, and 
two gun-boats which were there, should 
be captured, or driven up the stream. 
The landing party consisted of about one 
hundred and fifty sharp-shooters, distri- 
buted among the vessels. 

On the 8th of September, the gun- 
boats and transports crossed the bar at 
Sabine Pass, and three of the former went 
up two separate channels to attack the 
fort, (which mounted eight heavy guns, 
three of them rifled) leaving one of the 
gun-boats to cover the landing of a di- 
vision of troops, under General Weitzel, 
at a proper time. 

The expedition having been in sight for 
twenty-eight hours, the Confederate gar- 
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rison was ready for their assailants, and 
when the three gun-boats were abreast the 
fort, they received a fire from the whole 
of its eight guns. The boilers of two of 
them were penetrated by shells, and the 
vessels were surrendered. A third one ran 
aground, when Franklin, seeing the naval 
force disabled, made no serious attempt 
to land. With the transports and the 
grounded vessel, which floated at mid- 
night, he hastened over the bar and re- 
turned to New Orleans, followed by the 
shouts of the triumphant Texans. He 
left behind him as trophies for them, two 
hundred men as prisoners, fifty killed and 
wounded, and two gun-boats with fifteen 
heavy rifled guns. The assailants had 
been repulsed by forty-two men, mostly 
Irishmen, whose little force when full, 
was about two hundred men. They bore 
the name of the ‘‘ Davis Guards.’’ For 
their gallant achievement on that occa- 
sion, Jefferson Davis presented each of 
the men with a silver medal, on one side 
of which was engraved ‘‘ D. G.’’—Davis 
Guards—and a Maltese cross; and on the 
other side, ‘‘Sabine Pass, September 8, 
1863.”’ 





BERNAL DIEZ DEL CASTILLO. 


The REcorpD is indebted to Mr. Valentini (who has 
spent the last ten years in Central America,) for 
the following copy of the portrait, signature and 
coat-of-arms, of Bernal Diez; also for the ac- 
companying account of the matter. It is believed 


1 Bernal Diez del Castillo was born in Medina del Campo, 


Old Castile, near the close of the 15th century. In 1514, he 
went to America, and joined the expedition which sailed from 
Cuba for Yucatan under Cordova and Grijalva, three and four 
years afterward. He became attached to Cortez, and was 
the friend and follower of that chief in all of his most im- 
portant battles and marches. He was always loyal and 
valorous, His history of the conquest was written to correct 
many alleged misstatements of his rival, Gomara, in his 
“Chronicle of New Spain,” and in which he ignored the 
services of Diez and others, and gave theglory to Cortez. 

Diez completed his history in 1558, but it was not published 
until 1632, when it was printed at Madrid. It has very little 
literary merit, amd being a plea for justice in the case of the 
author, it seems to show much vanity on the part Diez. It is 
admired for the simplicity of its narratives and the evidences 
of its truthfniness. An English translation by John Ingraham 
Lockhart, was published in 1844. The work has been as- 
sailed by Wilson, in his ‘‘ New Histo of the Conquest of 
Mexico,”’ published in Philadelphia, in 1859, in which the 
author attempts to show that it is a collection of fables. 

The picture here given is a fac simile of Mr. Valentini’s 
pen-and-ink copy from the original engraving.—{Ep1ror.) 


that the portrait of Diez is unknown to the 

literati of this country. If any reader of the 

RECORD has a different opinion, he is invited to 

communicate it. The Recorp is indebted to 

the kindness of Mr. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., of New 

York, who invited Mr. Valentini to make this 

contribution. 

We feel a high satisfaction in publishing 
the portrait of one of the most celebrated 
historians that the great epoch of Spanish 
conquest in America has produced. Any 
one acquainted with the history of that 
period is familiar with the gallant Bernal 
Diez del Castillo, the soldier in the army 
of Hernan Cortés, and his faithful com- 
panion through all hardships of battles and 
marches, who, after having put aside his 
sword and cuirass, took up the pen and 
gave us those memoirs' full of charming 


1 “ Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva 
Espafia.”” Madrid: 1632. 
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naturalness, which nobody can read with- 
out becoming deeply convinced that he is 
dealing with a chronicler of unimpeach- 
able veracity. Bernal Diez needed not to 
have assured us that all he narrates is 
strictly true. ‘* Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘ these 
are not old tales or romances of the 
seventh century; for, if I may so say, 
what is contained in my history happened 
but yesterday.’’ 

We trusted him without that affirmation, 
and now our confidence is still greater, 
since we are enabled to contemplate his 
open features, which really seem to be the 
true mirror of his character and style. 

We carefully drew his likeness from an 
old engraving found in a copy of Juarros’ 
History of the Kingdom of Guatemala, 
into which it had been pasted by the hand 
of the late Dr. Padillo, a very learned 
collector of Central American curiosities 
and books, all purchased after his death 
by the university of the capital of Guate- 
mala. From what source it came into the 
possession of Dr. Padillo, we were unable 
to ascertain ; but the conquistador’s sig- 
nature was found identical with that exist- 
ing in the manuscript of his work, deposited 
in the cabillo of the above-named city. 
Thus, we may trust for the present in its 
authenticity, until all doubt shall be re- 
moved by the discovery of the original 
(probably an oil painting) from which it 
had been taken. 
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As for the coat-of-arms of the Diez del 
Castillo, we were kindly allowed to make 
a copy of it by Dofia Maria Josefa Diez 
del Castillo Batres, uf Guatemala city, 
the last direct descendant of the famous 
conqueror. ‘This worthy matron gave us 
much valuable information concerning her 
ancestor’s Castilian pedigree. ‘The home 
of the Diez’ was in the mountains of 
Burgos; their castle situated at Honta- 
nares, commanding the valley of Toranzo. 
As a heraldic emblem of their fidelity to 
the crown, some Spanish king had granted 
them those two hounds which may be 
distinguished lashed to the gate of the 
castle. She furnished us also with full 
evidence that Bernal Diez lived in wedlock 
with Dofia Teresa Becerra, daughter of 
another conquistador, Don Bartolomé Be- 
cerra, and that only the ignorance of 
authors had corrupted their family name 
into ‘* Diaz,’’ the genuine name being 
** Diez’’ del Castillo, that is, the TEN oF 
THE CastLE. Bernal Diez died, quite 
old, as regidor of the city of Guatemala. 

The above facts cannot fail to be of 
interest to the students of American his- 
tory; and they will be particularly pleased 
to have before them the honest soldier’s 
likeness, which is now presented to the 
literary public for the first time. 


- Pu. VALENTINI. 
New York, September 1872. 





THE STORY OF A REGIMENT. 
By Cot. A. G. Brackett.—(Concluded from page 494.) 


The following is a list of officers who 
resigned from the regiment in the year 
1861, most of whom joined the Confeder- 
ate Army :— 

Major and Brevet-Colonel Charles A. 
May, Captain Reuben P. Campbell, Cap- 
tain William Steele, Captain Richard H. 
Anderson, Captain James M. Hawes, Cap- 
tain William D. Smith, Captain Francis 
C. Armstrong, First Lieutenant George 
B. Anderson, First Lieutenant John Pe- 
gram, First Lieutenant John B. Villepigue, 


First Lieutenant John Mullins, First Lieu- 
tenant George Jackson, Second Lieutenant 
Thomas J. Berry, Second Lieutenant Solo- ° 
mon Williams, Second Lieutenant James 
C. Snodgrass, Brevet Second Lieutenant 
Benjamin F. Sloan. 

The following named officers were dis- 
missed :— 

Captain Charles H. Tyler, Captain Bev- 
erly H. Robertson, Brevet Second ‘Lieu- 
tenant Frank A. Reynolds. 

There were but seven companies of 














Cavalry altogether at the battle of Bull 
Run, Va., fought July 21st, 1861, one of 
which was company K, Second Dragoons, 
commanded by Captain Francis C. Arm- 
strong, who afterwards joined the Con- 
federates. ‘The company did good service 
on that day, and had several men wounded. 

In speaking of the conduct of the Cav- 
alry at Bull Run, Colonel Andrew Porter, 
commanding 1st Brigade, Second Division, 
says :—‘‘Among those who deserve special 
mention, are Major Palmer, and the Cav- 
alry officers under him, who, by their 
daring intrepidity, made the effectiveness 
of that corps all that it could be on such 
a field in supporting batteries, feeling the 
enemy’s position and covering our retreat. 

The main portion of the-regiment was 
at that time in Utah, and was not sent 
East until the autumn of 1861, when it 
was sent to Washington under Captain 
Pleasanton, and was thoroughly refitted 
at Washington. 

Several changes among the officers took 
place during the year 1861, and 1862. 
Colonel Cooke was promoted to Brigadier- 
General on the rath of November, 1861, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas J. Wood, 
of the Fourth Cavalry became Colonel. 
At the time of his promotion, he was serv- 
ing in the West as a Brigadier-General of 
the U. S. Volunteers. Many other changes 
occured among the subordinate officers, 
during that year. 

On the 3d of August, 1861, the designa- 
tion of the regiment was changed from the 
Second Dragoons to the Second Cavalry, 
by an Act of Congress; and on the 17th 
of July, 1862, by another Act, three Ma- 
jors were allowed to each regiment. 

At the battle of Valverde, New Mexico, 
fought, on the 21st of February, 1862, 
about seven miles from Fort Craig, Com- 
pany G, Second Cavalry, and a portion 
of Company I, served as artillerists in a 
battery which was commanded by Captain 
Alexander McRae, of the 3d Cavalry. 
The behavior of the men of the Second 
Cavalry at this fight is beyond all praise. 
They served the guns until they were all 
killed and wounded, and the heroic Mc 
Rae and First Lieutenant Mishlen, were 
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killed with them. A writer says ‘the 
gallant McRae and his men stood at the 
post of duty and performed acts of hero- 
ism worthy Sparta’s best days, until none 
of them were left to do more.”’ 

In the operations in Virginia, during 
the campaign of 1862, the regiment under 
Captain Pleasanton, served as Provost 
Guard. Before the battle of White Oak 
Swamp, a portion of the Second .Cavalry 
with parts of the First and Sixth Cavalry, 
were sent out to Old Church to lead the 
enemy to believe that our army intended 
to retire to the Pamunkey. 

A very dashing and successful recon- 
noisance was made near New Bridge, Vir- 
ginia, on the 4th of May, by Lieutenant 
Bowen, of the Topographical Engineers, 
escorted by a squadron of the Second 
Cavalry under Colonel Woodbury. Our 
troops encountered a Louisiana regiment, 
and with little loss, drove it back upon its 
brigade, killing a large number and cap- 
turing several prisoners. For this affair 
Captain Gordon was breveted. 

When General Lee with his army deter- 
mined to invade Pennsylvania, his advance 
was met at Beverly Ford, Va., June gth, 
1863. The Second Cavalry bore a most 
honorable share in this fight. This was 
the grandest cavalry combat of the War, 
and it never had anything to equal it on 
this continent, and few, if any, elsewhere. 
The United States horsemen numbered 
over ten thousand, and the Confederates 
numbered about the same. Our forces, 
with a brigade of infantry, crossed the 
Rappahannock between Beverly’s Ford 
and Culpepper, and attacked Stuart’s 
Cavalry under the immediate command 
of Generals Fitzhugh Lee and Wade 
Hampton, about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. After getting into line, our people 
pushed the Confederates back from their 
rifle pits some three miles, they carrying 
with them their sixteen pieces of artillery, 
and disputing every inch of ground as our 
line advanced. The battle lasted until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and was 
fought almost entirely with the sabre. 
Brigadier-General Pleasanton, (Major in 
the Second Cavalry, ) was in supreme com- 
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mand, assisted by Brigadier-Generals John 
Buford, (late a Captain in the Second Cav- 
alry) and David M. Gregg. 

At the close of the fight there were but 
five officers left for duty with the regiment, 
viz :—Captain Wesley Merritt, command- 
ing, Captain T. F. Rodenbough, First 
Lieutenants Henry Noyes and William H. 
Harrison and Second Lieutenant Michael 
Lawless, all of whom behaved most gal- 
lantly. Captain Merritt was shortly after- 
wards made a Brigadier-General ot Volun- 
teers. 

The action at Upperville, and the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg followed soon after; the 
Cavalry acting on the flanks of the army 
and rendering great service in making 
reconnoisances. ‘These fights pretty well 
used up the regiment, as there were several 
of the officers absent, who were acting as 
General Officers and Commanders of Regi- 
ments, in the Volunteer forces, besides 
those on Staff duty. Colonel Thomas J. 
Wood was a Major-General of Volunteers ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Enoch Steen was on 
Mustering duty; Major John W. Davidson 
and Alfred Pleasanton, Brigadier-Generals 
of Volunteers; Major Charles J. Whiting, 
commanding Reserve Cavalry Brigade; 
Captain Wesley Merritt, Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers; Captain Lewis Merrill, 
Colonel Second Missouri Cavalry; Cap- 
tain John K. Misner, Colonel of the 
Third Michigan Cavalry, and Captain 
Charles J. Walker, Colonel of the Tenth 
Kentucky Cavalry. 

After burying the dead at Gettysburg, 
General Meade prepared to follow the 
retreating Confederate Army under Gen- 
eral Lee, which was making the best of 
its way back to Virginia. The Cavalry 
pushed forward to Williamsport and Fall- 
ing Waters, where they destroyed the 
enemy’s pontoon bridge and captured its 
guard. General Buford was at the same 
time sent to Williamsport and Hagerstown. 
The duty assigned to the Cavalry was 
most successfully accomplished, the ene- 
my being greatly harassed, his trains de- 
stroyed and many captures of guns and 
prisoners made. 

After halting a day at Middletown~to 
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procure necessary supplies and bring up 
trains, the army moved through South 
Mouutain, and by the 12th of July, was 
in front of the enemy, who occupied a 
strong position on the heights near the 
marsh which runs in advance of Williams- 
port. In taking this position, several 
skirmishes and affairs were had with the 
enemy, principally by the Cavalry and 
the Eleventh and Sixth corps. 

The Cavalry in pursuit overtook the 
rear guard of the enemy at Falling Waters, 
capturing two guns and numerous prison- 
ers. General Gregg’s Division of Cavalry 
crossed at Harper’s Ferry, and coming up 
with the rear of the enemy at Charlestown 
and Shepardstown had a spirited contest, 
in which the enemy was driven to Martins- 
burg and Winchester, and pursued and 
harassed in his retreat. After crossing 
into Virginia the Cavalry was pushed into 
several passes of the Blue Ridge. The 
Confederate Army retiring to the Rapidan, 
a position was taken by the Union Army 
on the line of the Rappahannock, and the 
campaign terminated about the close of 
July. ‘The Second Cavalry had been en- 
gaged at Williamsport, Boonsboro’, Funks- 
town, Falling Waters, Manassas Gap and 
Brandy Station. 

In the Spring of 1864 the regiment was 
attached to the Reserve Brigade, Brigadier 
General Gibbs of General Torbert’s First 
Division of the Cavalry corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, commanded by Major 
General Sheridan. It was engaged at the 
action at Todd’s Farm near the Wilderness 
on the 7th and 8th of May, and again at 
Old Church, where Torbert’s Division 
held the Old Church Tavern Cross Roads 
on the 30th of May with a picket force 
extending on the road to Cool Arbor. 
A movement of the Confederates was made 
about two P. M, upon these pickets, who 
were driven in, and a sharp engagement 
ensued, with a loss of eighty or ninety on 
each side when the Confederates were driv- 
en back. 

On Saturday two divisions of Cavalry 
under Generals Torbert and Gregg were 
pushed forward towards Mechanicsville as 
a reconnoisance of the Confederate line. 









Near the Tolopatomy creek, a tributary 
of the Pamunkey, a sharp engagement took 
place with a cavalry force of the Confed- 
erates, which resulted in forcing them 
back some distance, leaving a part of 
their dead and wounded. The loss of the 
Union force was about four hundred, and 
that of the Confederates supposed to be 
no less. After seizing Hanover Ferry, Gen- 
eral Torbert’s cavalry captured seventy- 
five Confederate .cavalrymen including 
six officers. 

Sheridan’s Cavalry corps crossed the 
Pamunkey river on the 4th of June, march- 
ing by the way of Aylett’s and encamping 
on Herring creek. On the roth he en- 
camped about three miles north-east of 
Trevillian station. On the morning of 
the 11th General ‘Torbert with his division 
and Col. Gregg of General Gregg’s divis- 
ion attacked the Confederates, After an 
obstinate contest they drove the latter from 
successive lines of breastworks, through 
an impassable forest, back on Trevillian 
station. Inthe meantime General Custer 
proceeded by a country road and reached 
the station in rear of the Confederate 
cavalry. On his arrival at this point the 
Confederates broke into a complete rout, 
leaving their dead, and nearly all their 
wounded in our hands; also twenty offi- 
cers, five hundred men, and three hundred 
horses. The next day the rail road was 
thoroughly broken up. This occupied 
until 3 o’clock when Sheridan directed 
Gen. Torbert to advance with his division 
and General Davis’s Brigade of General 
Gregg’s division in the direction of Gor- 
donsville, and attack the enemy, who had 
concentrated and been reenforced by In- 
fantry during the night, and also con- 
structed rifle-pits at a point about five 
miles from Gordonsville. On the extreme 
right a portion of the Reserve Brigade, 
including the Second Cavalry, carried the 
enemy’s works twice, and was twice driven 
therefrom by the Infantry. Night closed 
the contest. The Cavalry engagement of 
the 12th was by far the most brilliant one 
of the campaign. The enemy’s loss was 
very heavy. Sheridan’s loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to five hundred and 
seventy-five. 
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Near Winchester on the 9th of Septem- 
ber Sheridan attacked the Confederate 
forces under General Early, and after a 
stubborn and sanguinary engagement 
which lasted from early in the morning 
until 5 o’clock in the evening, completely 
defeated him, driving him through Win- 
chester, capturing twenty-five hundred 
prisoners, five pieces of artillery, nine 
army flags and most of their wounded. 
Two general officers of the Confederates 
were killed and three wounded. Most of 
their wounded and all of their dead fell 
into the hands of the National troops, 
whose losses were severe. General D. A. 
Russell was killed, and Generals Upton, 
McIntosh and Chapman were wounded. 

The conduct of these officers and men 
was in the highest degree creditable. 
They charged and carried every position 
taken up by the Confederates from Ope- 
quan creek to Winchester. The Confed- 
erates were strong in numbers and obsti- 
nate in their fighting. 

At Cedar Creek, Virginia, on the roth 
of October, Sheridan’s army achieved a 
great victory. The attack on the Confed- 
erates was made at 3 P. M. by left half 
wheel of the whole line, with a division 
of Cavalry turning each flank of the ene- 
my. The whole line advanced. ‘The 
Confederates, after a stubborn resistance 
broke and fled and were pushed with vigor. 
The artillery captured numbered over fifty 
pieces. Over sixteen hundred prisoners 
were taken, with a large number of wagons 
and ambulances. Many valuable officers 
were lost in this battle. General Bidwell 
and Colonel Thorburn were killed. Gen- 
erals Wright, Grover, Ricketts and Colo- 
nel Sherwood were wounded. The losses 
on both sides were very severe. 

Colonel Thomas J. Wood of the Second 
Cavalry, had in the meantime been serving 
in the Western armies, as a General Offi- 
cer. He participated in many engage- 
ments, and was wounded at Stone River on 
the 31st of December, 1862, and again at 
the Battle of Lovejoys Station on the 2nd 
of September, 1864. He became a Major 
General of Volunteers on the 27th of 
January, 1865. 

The Regiment, what then was left of it, 
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spent the Winter of 1864 and 1865 at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, under command 
of Captain Charles E. Norris. In April, 
1865, it was so reduced as to be entirely 
unserviceable, there being but six officers 
and seventy-four enlisted men present 
with it. It was impossible to obtain re- 
cruits for the regular regiments, the high 
bounties offered to the volunteers, caus- 
ing men, as a matter of course, to prefer 
the volunteer service. The officers were 
all employed on various duties connect- 
ed with the military service of the coun- 
try. 

From Hagerstown the regiment went to 
Monrovia, where it remained until Octo- 
ber, when it was sent to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, under command of Capt. Norris, 
and during the summer of 1865, was filled 
up with recruits. It remained in Kansas 
until the Fall of 1866, when it was sent 
to the:Department of the Platte, the head 
quarters of the regiment being at Fort 
Laramie. Lieutenant Colonel Palmer took 
command of the regiment in the Fall of 
1866. The companies of the regiment 
were very widely scattered. 

When the army was increased late in 
July, 1866, several of the officers received 
merited promotion. Brevets were con- 
ferred with an unsparing hand, and they 
ceased to be considered valuable. ~ 

On the 21st of December, 1866, a 
frightful massacre occurred near Fort Phil. 
Kearney, D. T, by which twenty-seven 
enlisted men of the regiment lost their 
lives. It appears that a party under com- 
mand of Brevet Lient. Col. William J. 
Fetterman, Captain in the 18th Infantry 
had gone out from the fort towards a pine 
forest near Pine creek, D. T. for the pur- 
pose of getting timbers for the fort, when 
they were suddenly surrounded by a large 
band of hostile Sioux under the leadership 
of Red Cloud. All of the soldiers were 
killed. They fought desperately but could 
do nothing against the overwhelming num- 
bers of the savages. The soldiers all 
belonged to Company C, Second Cavalry. 

Another frightful massacre of soldiers 
belonging to the regiment occurred on the 
ist of July, 1867. It appears that a com- 
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pany of soldiers under Lieutenant Kidder 
were sent out from Fort Sedgwick, Colo- 
rado ‘Territory, with despatches to the 
troops who were serving in Kansas. While 
on Barren Creek, not far from Fort Wal- 
lace, in Kansas, they were surrounded by 
a large band of hostile. Indians, over- 
powered after a stout resistance, and all 
of them killed. 

On the rst of January, 1868, Major 
Alfred Pleasanton resigned. He had ren- 
dered good service during the rebellion as 
a General Officer. Captain James S. 
Brisbin of the gth Cavalry was promoted 
in his place. . 

Colonel Thomas J. Wood retired from 
active service on the fifth of June, 1868, 
with the full rank of Major-General, he 
having been serving as such when he 
received the wounds which disabled him. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Irvine N. Palmer was 
thereupon promoted Colonel. Major 
Albert G. Brackett, an officer in the war 
with Mexico, of the 1st Cavalry, was pro- 
moted Lieutenant-Colonel in Palmer’s 
place. 

In May and June, 1869, a battalion of 
four companies of the regiment was sent 
to Montana Territory under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brackett. These were 
companies F, G, H, and L. 

On the 27th of October, three enlisted 
men belonging to the regiment, who were 
out hunting, were attacked in the night 
by a party of Indians near La préte creek, 
Wyoming Territory. Two of the men 
were killed. 

The Indians in Montana had become 
very troublesome and it was determined 
to chastise them. For this purpose com- 
panies F, G, H and L, under command 
of Major Eugene Baker was sent out 
against them. After traveling several 
days Baker’s command came upon the 
Indians on the 23d of January,’ 1870, on 
the Maria’s river, and after a vigorous 
attack entirely routed them. About one 
hundred and seventy three Indians were 
killed, and a large amount of Indian pro- 
perty was destroyed. This wholesome 
chastisement had a good effect upon the 
‘Northern Indiafs, who have since that time 
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maintained peaceful relations with the 
Whites. 

On the 4th of May, 1870, Captain 
David S. Gordon, with his company D, 
Second Cavalry, near Atlantic city, Wyo- 
ming Territory, discovered and charged 
upon a body of Indians in possession of 
stolen stock, recovering all the animals, 
killing two Indians, wounding and disper- 
sing the rest. Later in the day, with 
First Lieutenant Charles B. Stambaugh, 
Second Cavalry, and ten men, he encoun- 
tered and fought for one hour and a half 
a party of sixty or seventy Indians, killing 
five and wounding several. His loss was 
one killed and one wounded. 

On the 15th of May, 1870, Sergeant 
Patrick Leonard and four men of company 
C, Second Cavalry, searching on the Lit- 
tle Blue river, in Nebraska, for strayed 
horses were suddenly surrounded and fired 
upon by a party of fifty Indians. Private 
Hubbard and two horses were wounded at 
the first fire. The Sergeant dismounted 
his party, giving his horses to the wound- 
ed soldier to be held. ‘The Indians im- 
mediately charged, but were repulsed with 
one killed, and it is believed, three wound- 
ed. Sergeant Leonard then killed his two 
wounded horses and formed a breastwork 
of them. No sooner was this done than 
the Indians again charged—were again 
repulsed —and retired with two empty 
saddles, besides four Indians wounded. 
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Within half an hour they returned for 
their dead and wounded, and for two 
hours kept up a series of feigned attacks 
and desultory sharpshooting. Failing to 
accomplish anything, they retired. The 
Sergeant then withdrew his party, having 
had all his horses killed, took under his 
charge a settler’s family consisting of two . 
women and one child, and started for the 
lower settlements. Having gone about a 
mile he was again surrounded by Indians, 
who, upon the appearance of a party of 
surveyors, fled, without renewing the 
attack. The Sergeant and his party reach- 
ed’ Captain Spaulding’s camp between 10 
and 11 o’clock the same night. 

On the night of June 14th, 1870, one 
hundred and fifty Indians with two hun- 
dred and fifty head of stock crossed the 
Union Pacific rail road five miles east of 
Ogallala. Immediately upon learning the 
fact, Captain Elijah R. Wells, First Lieu- 
tenant Randolph Norwood and thirty- 
seven men of Company E, Second Cavalry, 
started for the point of crossing, which they 
reached at 10’clock,A.M. Following the 
trail thence, they arrived at North Platte 
at daybreak, crossed it after considerable 
difficulty, and came upon a large band of 
Indians which they chased thirty miles. 

Captain Wells captured one Indian, 
twenty-six lodges, ten ponies, a large num- 
ber of pack saddles, etc., besides all the 
camp equipage of an Indian village. 





THE FIRST RAILROADS AND LOCOMOTIVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


In an article referring to this subject, 
on page 503 of the RecorD, the writer 
**S’’ quotes the History of Delaware 
County, as his authority that ‘‘ the first 
railroad ih the United States was built in 
Ridley township, in 1806, by Thomas 
Leiper’’ and he states that the author of 
that work obtained this information from 
the late Hon. Geo. C. Leiper, the eldest 
son of Thomas Leiper. It will be appar- 
ent from a consideration of the facts here- 
after presented, that Mr. Leiper was mis- 





taken in the year he gave as that in which 
the road was built, and this may be classed 
with other errors that sometimes circulate 
unchallenged for years, and are in time 
accepted as accurate portions of history. 
In a note on page 389 of the History 
of Delaware County, the author says 
‘‘Previous to engaging in the railroad 
enterprise, Mr. Thomas Leiper employed 
a millwright from Scotland named Somer- 
ville to lay a track sixty yards in length at 
a grade of one inch and a half to the yard 
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he having seen a similar one in Scotland, 
&c.’’ This experiment of Somerville was 
made on land adjoining the Bull’s Head 
Tavern, in Philadelphia, and not until the 
year 1809; therefore, as it occurred previ- 
ous to Leiper’s engaging in the ratlroad 
enterprise, there certainly had been no 
railroad constructed by him in Ridley 
township, before that year. 

There is however other evidence to 
prove that it was not built until the year 
following, viz: 1810. In the Delaware 
County Republican of Feb. 24th, 1860, 
the editor states that he was in possession 
of a memorandum book kept by Thonias 
Leiper’s own hand, commencing in 1807, 
and ending in 1810. Hesays ‘‘ It appears 
therein that he (Leiper) contemplated the 
road in 1809.’’ This date corresponds 
with the year that the experiment was 
made at the Bull’s Head Tavern. ‘‘In 


May of that year (1809) he made an esti- 


The following letter on the subject of early rail- 
roads in this county, may be appropriately ap- 
pended to the above, as showing how faintly 
men, at that time, conceived the power of the loco- 
motive, as seen in our day: 


Stockport, July, 1830. 
Respected Friend, 
WiLuiAM C, REDFIELD’: 


Since my last, I have had a long, heavy 
sickness, my recovery not expected, that 
made a chasm in my correspondence. 

I have received two of your New York 
papers containing a history of the progress 


1 William C. Redfield was an eminent mechanic, geologist 
and meteorologist. He wasa native of Middletown, Connec- 
ticut. where he was born, in March, 1789. In early life he 
was a mechanic (a saddler) in his native place ont kept a 
country store; but, finally becoming engaged in steam-boat 
navigation, he removed to New York city. That was in 
1835. He was a keen philosophical investigator, and brought 
his powers, us such, to bear upon the whole subject of the 
connection of steam with navigation and land carriage: He 
met a public want created by the frequent and frightful explo- 
sions of the boilers of steam-boats, by devising and establish- 
ing a line of safety barges, fur passengers, towed by steamers 
by a line that left them out of the reach of danger, in case of 
an explosion. He originated aline of transport steam-boats 
and barges, on the Hudson River, to which he gave the 
appropriate name of Swift-sure line ; and in that business he 
was engaged all the remainder of his life. 

So early as 1828, Mr. Redfield published a pamphlet in 
which he urged the importance of a system of railways to 
connect the waters of the Hudson with those of the Missis- 
sippi River, At that time the Erie canal had lately been 
completed, and there were only a few miles of railway in the 
United States, Locomotives had not yet been introduced. 
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mate for a railway three-fourths of a mile 
long from his quarries to the landing place 
on Crum Creek to be built of wood, 
opposite which he has a short profile of 
the work. The estimate is not complete 
and the idea, as far as the book is concern- 
ed, seems to be abandoned until January 
or February of the following year. He 
then estimates for three-fourths of a mile 
of the railroad minutely and arrives at the 
conclusion that it will cost including the 
survey, $1592 47-100. It would seem 
from this that the road was commenced in 
1810, and completed in that year.’’ In 
view of this testimony I think it may be 
safely assumed that three years previous to 
the building of Leiper’s road ‘* the first 
railroad in America, was built on the 
Western slope of Beacon Hill, near Bos- 
aon THEODORE L. CHASE, 


Philadelphia, Nov. 1872. 


in improving Rail Roads. I read it with 
close attention, then observed to a friend 
that the best of fruit was slow in ripening. 

1 am most pleased with De Witt Clin- 
ton’s account of his ride on the Rail Road 
from Baltimore to Ellicotts mills, on Pa- 
tapsco, having formerly been so well ac- 
quainted with all the Ellicott’s said mills 
and surfaces of the country between there 
and Baltimore. Suffice it to say, the Elli- 
cott’s were born in Bucks Co. Penn’a., 
where I was in the years 1769 and 70. The 


In the same year he conceived the idea of street rail-roads in 
Cities, and petitioned the Common Council of New York for 
permission to lay the track for one on broad Canal Street, in 
that city. He subsequently explored the route and assisted 
in obtaining the charter of the Harlem Rail Road; and later 
he was active in promoting the projects and in the construc- 
tion of the Hartford and New Haven, the Hudson River, 
and the Erie Rail-roads. 

In early life Mr. Redfield’s attention was called to the 
theory of storms. He was first aroused to an investigation 
of the subject by the violent hurricane, known as the “ Great 
September Gale,’’ which swept over the Atlantic States, in 
1821. Ten years later, he first gave to the public, through 
the ‘American Journal of Science,’’ his ‘ ‘Theory of Storms.” 
‘Chis was followed by many pamphlets, during the remainder 
of his life, on the same subject, with diagrams, a large number 
of which were drawn for him, for the engraver, by the writer 
of this sketch, He was yet engaged in the investigation of 
the subject at the time of his death, in the city of New York, 
on the rath of February, 1857. 

Mr. Redfield was the first President of the ‘‘ American 
Association for the advancement of Science,’’ in 1848. He 
published, during his life, 62 essays, of which 40 pertain to 
meteorology.—{ Eprror.]} 















three brothers, Joseph, Andrew and John, 
at the instance of their schemer, Andrew, 
went to Maryland to purchase a mill seat 
and fixed on the large rough stream Pa- 
tapsco River in the years 1770 and 71. 
They built their great Mill on it. They 
were self taught geniuses; their means, 
the labour of their hands. Joseph was the 
most ingenious mechanic. Andrew was the 
schemer that led them into it; was there- 
fore the financier. John, the steady inde- 
fatigable man that kept the work going 
on. Before the Mills run they became 
embarassed: they had friends from their 
nativity, that went to see and relieve them. 
I heard them say after their return, in sub- 
stance, as follows: that the Mill seat, and 
Mills were superior to anything they had 
seen, the situation a rough narrow valley, 
the river Patapsco, rough and turbulent, 
only fordable at times of low water, other- 
wise a fine rich wheat country to the west, 
but to the east, such a high rough Moun- 
tain they feared they could never have a 
road direct to Baltimore. That Andrew 
had another wild scheme to bridge Pataps- 
co (that could only be forded at low water) 
to bring all the western teams that way, 
and all the neighbours thought it could 
not be done, and would not assist; he un- 
dertook it alone and succeeded well in his 
plan, and with a Herculean labour and 
great expense they dug such a winding 
road over the mountain that 4 horses could 
take 10 barrels of flour at a load; and such 
was the neglect of their public roads in that 
place, it is stated that such as it was it ob- 
tained more teams and travel than any 
other road to Baltimore, there being no 
other bridge over the Patapsco. 

I never saw the place until 1786, I had 
some business in Maryland and chose to 
make my home with my old friends at the 
Mills, they had then became affluent, 
drove 4 pair of large burr stones, Mill 100 
feet long, road through the middle, un- 
loaded and loaded the wagons by water 
machinery, had the command of all the 
western wheat, &c. 

Their great object then was to have their 
road turnpiked, they had it surveyed; I 
took their survey and made a map on 
35 
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which I drew a straight line from the mills 

to Baltimore, the distance on their road, 

was 11 miles, on the straight line 9, that 
they meandered 2 miles to cross the moun- 
tain. 

According to De Witt Clinton, the Rail 
Road being 13 miles, they have meandered 
4 miles in 9, to surround the mountain, 
almost 50 per cent. 

The averaged load formerly for 4 horses 
was 10 Barrels of Flour, say 5 cwt., toa 
horse, and they did not travel on an aver- 
age 2 miles an hour, on the Rail Road 
one horse drew 34 passengers 10 miles an 
hour, we cannot average the weight of 
people at less than 1% cwt. each, then 34 
would be 51 cwt., call it 2% Tons. 

By which it appears the Rail Road horse 
travelled 5 times as fast as the team horse, 
and drew 1o times the weight, that the 
improvement of a Rail Road is in propor- 
tion to what the road was in 1786 as 50 to 1. 

This is no vague hypothesis but founded 
on ocular demonstration not to be gain- 
said. 

According to my calculations I think 
that horse power would suit our Rail Road 
to Lake Erie, much better than Steam for 
the following reasons: 

1. Ten miles an hour is fast enough. 

2 The carriage would be less expensive. 

3 They would not carry a heavy load 
of water and fuel. 

4 Horses may be changed in less time 
than water or fuel taken in. 

5 For horse power, more undulations 
may be admitted and the road cost 
less. 

6 Why have the carriages for one horse, 
why not two or four and draw 10 
tons, then one horse will not be to 
draw the whole carriage? 

7 As De Witt Clinton says the passen- 
gers will be secure from the noise, 
smoke and danger of the steam en- 
gine. 

8 The road must be double—no meet- 
ing of the carriages, all of stone and 
iron, only the paths where the horses 
run must be gravel and it should be 
lighted with gas to be used day and 
night. 
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g The carriages should have long axles, 
say the wheels run 7 feet apart, that 
the bodies may not be so crowded. 

Make any use thee thinks proper of 

these observations and have the subject 
kept alive in your papers, in hopes of a 
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President more friendly to such roads, 
pity and excuse my rough writing, I am 
so trembling with the Palsy and write me 
fully all the information thee can on the 
subject. with all due respects, 
SAMUEL PRESTON. 





INCIDENTS OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON, IN 1775. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Robert Coulton 
Davis, for the following copy of a letter in his 
valuable collection of Autographs. 


Prospect Hill,’ Sept" 13th 1775. 
Dear Shaw, 


I had this morning the honor of yours 
by Mr. Lawrence—Why you dear dog, 
was there not time enough from the atst 
to the 29th of Aug‘ to write more than 
7 lines? and those 7 to inform me that 
you intended to have sent 4% lines by 
Captain Wharton. If we were not, as I 
apprehend, on the eve of some important 
event, you should receive a Rowland for 
your 11% lines, but as the case now stands, 
and God only knows what a chasm there 
may be in our correspondence, will forget 
your unkind negligence and excuse you 
on the supposition that the Lovely Widow, 
had some willing commands for you to 
execute and you know I allow every thing 
to give way to her supremacy. 

I suppose Patton received a confused 
heap of lines wrote the day we took 
possession of Plow’d Hill’, while the thun- 
dering of Cannon and whizing of 24lb 
bullets took up much of the attention of 
an unfleshed soldier he must on_ that 
score excuse all faults. That was on Sun- 
day ; in the evening the fire of the artillery 
ceased and on Monday morning we saw the 


1 Prospect Hill.was fortified by General Putnam, He took 
post on the adjoining eminence, on the night after the battle 


on Breed’s [erroneously called Bunker’s] Hill, the 17th of 
June, 1775. Then the veteran began a strong work on the 
18th, at which time he had neither changed his clothes nor 
washed himself since the 15th,—{ Eprror, | 


2 Ploughed Hill, is in front of Winter Hill, and within 

int blank shot of Bunker’s Hill. It is now known as 

ount Benedict, Washington determined to take possession 
of it, with the expectation that it would bring the British out 
of Boston and bring on a battle. This was done on the night 
of the 26th of August, and the next mesnlen, Ruatey) the 
British opened a heavy cannonade upon it.—{ Eprror. } 


Red Coats busy in throwing up a Parapet 
within their former lines, but so much 
higher that the cannon mounted there 
could fire at the same time and over those 
they had fired with on Sunday. This new 
Parapet had six embrasures. On Monday 
evening they threw four Bombs from their 
new Battery, and a few guns from it, the 
old Battery and the Mud Lark in Mystic 
River without doing any harm. Over 
against Bunker Hill on the other side of 
Mystic River is Winnisimit Hill, at the 
foot of which stands a large House and 
Farm called Chelsea; here we have about 
200 men as a guard, but no works or 
Cannon. On the side of Bunker Hill 
next here and in full view, is the Regulars’ 
Tents, being on the opposite side and out 
of the way of our guns on Prospect ard 
Plowed Hills. On the top of this Winni- 
simit Hill, we had a parcel of straw &c 
to'set fire to as a signal whenever they saw 
the Regulars in motion. Accordingly on 
Tuesday about 10 o’clock we saw the fire ; 
our drums beat to arms, all our lines were 
manned, and we Rifles were left at full 
liberty to range at large and take what 
ground we pleased. Co' Thompson’ there- 
fore posted us in the seat of honor, that 
is between all our works and Bunker Hill, 
behind stone walls and in the Indian Corn 
patches, to receive and return with interest 
their first fire ; and I think it impossible for 
men. to behave better than our Rifles did: 
—300 of them lay in a meadow in full 
view of Bunker Hill within point ‘blank 
shot—‘“‘ before their eyes in opposition sat 


1 Colonel Thompson’s Virginia regiment of Riflemen, had 
a gallant skirmish at Lechmere’s Point, in the costy pose of 
N ber 1775. Thompson was joined by Colonel Woodford 
with a part of his own, and Patterson’s regiment, and they 
had.a very spirited engagement with the enemy.—| Eprtog.)} 
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grim Death.’’ Altho’ we lay in this posi- 
tion and the Officers with myself were 
walking about viewing and marking the 
most advantageous ground to act upon, 
they fired but seven large guns and 30 or 
40 Platoons of small arms all the day, 
some of which knocked the stones about 
our ears but hurt none of us except one 
man a slight wound in the thigh. One 
24 Pounder flew over our heads and killed 
a poor fellow walking along the road half 
a mile behind us. The alarm proving, 
false, we marched home about sunset and 
our General placed a strong guard of 
Musket-men in the lines, since which every 
thing in that quarter hath been quiet. 

We call 6, 8 and ro guns a day nothing, 
and 3or 4 bombs are only sport, just 
enough to keep us from falling asleep. 
We have had several deserters from Rox- 
bury and from the Mud Lark in Mystic— 
4 poor fellows came off at one time and 
swam to shore unhurt, amidst a thousand 
shot, tho’ they say it was agreed with their 
companions left on board to fire over their 
heads. You must now set down a few 
false alarms which took us out of our beds 
into the trenches at midnight and some 
other matters of no great moment until 
last Sunday, and I feel myself blush with 
shame and indignation at what I am forced 
to relate. 

Our camp is separate from all others 
about 1oo yards—all our Courts martial 
and duty was separate—we were excused 
from all working parties, Camp Guards, 
and Camp duty—this indulgence together 
with the remissness of discipline and care 
in our young officers had rendered the 
men rather insolent for good soldiers— 
they had twice before broke open our 
Guard House and released their compan- 
ions who were confined there for small 
crimes, and once when an offender was 
brought to the Post to be whipped, it was 
with the utmost difficulty they were kept 
from rescuing him in the presence of all 
their Officers—they openly Damn’d them 
and behaved with great insolence ;—how- 
ever the Col. was pleased to pardon the 
man and all remained quiet—but on Sun- 
day last the Adjutant having confined a 
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serjeant for neglect of duty and murmur- 
ing, the men began again and threatened 
to take him out. The Adjutant being a 
man of spirit seized the principal mutineer 
and put him in also, and coming to report 
the matter to the Col., where we all sitting 
after dinner were alarmed with a huzzaing 
and upon going out found they had broke 
open the Guard House and taken the man 
out. The Col. and Lieut. Col. with several 
of the Officers and friends seized the 
fellow from amongst them and ordered a 
guard to take him to Cambridge at the 
Main Guard which was done without any 
violent opposition, but in about 20 minutes 
32 of Cap‘ Ross’s company with their 
loaded rifles swore by God they would go 
to the Main Guard and release the man or 
lose their lives and set off as hard as they 
could run—it was in vain to attempt stop- 
ping them—we stayed in camp and kept 
the others quiet—sent word to General 
Washington, who reinforced the Guard to 
500 men with fixed bayonets and loaded 
pieces. Co' Hitchcock’s Reg‘ (being the 
one next us) was ordered under arms and 
some part of General Green’s Brigade (as 
the Generals were determined to subdue 
by force the mutineers and did not know 
how far it might spread in our Battalion) 
Generals Washington, Lee and Green 
came immediately, and our 32 mutineers 
who had gone about half a mile towards 
Cambridge and taken possession of a Hill 
and woods, beginning to be frighted at 
their proceedings, were not so hardened 
but upon the General’s ordering them to 
ground their arms they did it immediately. 
The General then ordered another of our 
Company’s (Cap‘ Nagles) to surround them 
with their loaded guns which was immedi- 
ately done, and did the company great 
honor :—however to convince our people 
(as I suppose, mind) that it did not alto- 
gether depend upon themselves, he ordered 
part of Co! Hitchcock’s and Co! Littles 
regiments to surround them with their 
bayonets fixed and ordered two of the 
ring leaders to be bound. I was glad to 
find our men all true and ready to do 
their duty except these 32 rascals—26 were 
conveyed to the Quarter Guard on Pros- 
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pect Hill and 6 of the principals to the 
Main Guard. You cannot conceive what 
disgrace we are all in and how much the 
General is chagrined that only one Regi- 
ment should come from the South and that 
set so infamous an example: and in order 
that idleness shall not be a further bane 
to us, the General orders on Monday were 
**That Co' Thompson’s Regiment shall 
be upon all parties of fatigue (working 
parties) and do all other Camp duty with 
any other Regiment.”’ 

The men have since been tried by a 
General Court Martial and convicted of 
mutiny and were only fined 20s each for 
the use of the Hospital—too small a pun- 
ishment for so base a crime and mitigated 
no doubt on account of their having come 
so far to serve the cause and its being the 
first crime. The men are returned to 
their Camp, seem exceedingly sorry for 
their misbehavior and promise amendment. 

This will, I hope, awaken the attention 
of our Officers to their duty (for to their 
remissness I charge our whole disgrace) 
and the men being employed will yet no 
doubt do honor to their provinces, for this 
much I can say for them that upon every 
alarm it was impossible for men to behave 
with more readiness or attend better to 
their duty: it is only in the Camp that we 
cut a poor figure. ‘Tomorrow morning or 
some time in the day may perhaps restore 
our honor, if we behave in the day of 
Battle as well as I hope we shall; you 
must know that this is a conjecture of my 
own and founded on no better materials 
than a poor unexperienced judgment. 

On Monday last Co! Arnold having 
chosen 1000 effective men consisting of 
two companies of Riflemen (about 140), 
the remainder Musketeers, set off for Que- 
bec! as it is given out (and which I really 
believe to be their destination) for we 
have intelligence that the Indians except 
30 have deserted from General Carleton 
and that he hath not more than 700 effect- 


1 ‘This was the wonderful expediton of ry through th~ 
hee oul (tines - 


wilderness, by way of the K , which 
ended at Point Levi opposite Quebec, in November, ‘ 
courage, fortitude and o- ariel of the men of that expedition 
were as conspicuous as that of any similar expedition named 
in human records.—[Evrror. } 
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ive men in Canada, all which, except one 
company, is at St. John and Montreal to 
oppose General Schuyler. If this should 
be the case and Co! Arnold meet with a 
ready march, Quebec wi!l undoubtedly fall 
into our hands, for those people who have 
gone to sound the disposition of the in- 
habitants report that they are generally in 
our favour and that no opposition will be 
given by the country to our measures. [ 
accompanied on foot as far as the town of 
Lynn (9 miles) Doctor Coates who goes 
as Surgeon, Mr. Matt Duncan, Mr. Melc- 
her and several other southern gentleman 
as Volunteers. Here I took leave of them 
with a wet eye; the drums beat and away 
they go as far as Newbury Port by lard, 
from there they go in sloops to Kennebeck 
River, up it in Batteaux and have a carry- 
ing place of about 40 miles' (over which 
they must carry on their shoulders their 
batteaux and baggage, scale the walls and 
spend the winter in joy and festivity 
amongst the sweet Nuns. 

Yesterday the wind being high and the 
tide driving in, a boat with a sergeant and 
5 men drove ashore and were taken by our 
people; the sergeant seems a very intelli- 
gent person for his station. He says a 
vessel arrived at Boston a few days before 
and brought answers to letters sent out 
after the Bunker Hill battle, but knows 
nothing of what they contain. He says 
that he was orderly sergeant a few days 
ago and saw in Major Sheriffs office 
(Muster Master or Commissary) a return 
of the killed and wounded at Bunker Hill 
being 1435 men. It is amazing to me 
that so many were hurt there, for not more 
than 700 of our men were in the Battle, 
but the most of them fired 30 rounds, as 
they say. I must from this conclude that 
they will hardly attempt our lives in the 
day time or without a very heavy set of 
artillery. 

Saturday 16th, Prospect Hill. 


Here we are yet and all as peaceable as 
so many lambs. I began this letter in the 
evening and as we were ordered to lie on 
our arms kept on scribling until 1 o’clock. 


1 at Norridgewock Falls of the Kennebeck.—{Eprtor.] 















On Thursday at firing the morning gun 
we were ordered to Plow’d Hill, where we 
lay all that day. 1 took my paper and ink 
along as you once desired I would, but 
found so much to do beside writing, that 
you had only a few lines manufactured (in 
the face of 18 battering cannon) on apile 
of timber intended for a Bomb-Proof, and 
just where you see the sé a bullet from 
the Fowey disconcerted all my ideas, altho 
it did not come near me. I tho’t the 
Banquette a safe place and took my station 
accordingly in the angle of a Traverse and 
was as safe as a thief in a mill; but there 
was too much noise for writing and the 
Generals appearing in sight I tho’t it not 
quite so decent a posture of a soldier, 
thrust my writing materials under an old 
blanket, shouldered my firelock and strutied 
with all the parade of a careful lad. 

A deserter is just taken in to General 
Greene’s. Lattend and will inform you what 
he says; a good hearty looking lad from 
Liinerick; it is deserters intelligence, there- 
fore place what credit to it you please. 
He informs that there are 3000 men on 
Bunker Hill, that all the grenadier and 
light infantry companies are made up to 
their full compliment and encamped there, 
all the light horse he says are also on the 
Hill, bat they have no intention of 
coming out and keep very strong piquets 
to prevent our surprising them; that 
great numbers of deserters would come 
over, but the soldiers are made to believe 
that a compact is agreed on between ours, 
and their Generals to give up all deserters 
at the end of the Campaign, and that they 
will hang without mercy all such as desert 
from them; he also says there is a great 
coolness between the Irish and English 
soldiers, but I am apt to believe without 
any foundation. He says there are Bar- 
racks going to be built on Bunker Hill 
immediately by which we conclude they 
intend wintering there & that there is 
talk of 6 Regiments coming over to re- 
inforce them, but that the people of 
Ireland have stopped all their artillery and 
all their recruits—so much for this lad. 
One came out this morning from Roxbury 
and brings nearly the same intelligence ex- 
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cept that he says they are to give us battle 
tomorrow, which we are always prepared 
for but dont believe a word of; they will not 
catch us asleep come when they please. 

I hate all hasty conclusions and there- 
fore am pleased with the modesty of my 
expressions in regard to the battle I 
prophesyed on Thursday last. I had many 
concurring circumstances in regard to 
uncommon movements to suspect some- 
thing was going on, but as nothing has been 
done I shall only say in future what hath 
been actually done and not what may 
probably happen. 

I have many things that I would write 
and which I know would give you pleasure, 
or at least a right idea of this army of 
20,000 men, but it would not do that the 
letter should fall by accident into the 
hands of infidels or the Heathen. Such 
Sermons, such Negroes, such Colonels, 
such Boys and such Great Great Grand- 
fathers. 

This I may safely say, that such a 
cursed set of sharpers cannot be matched ; 
every article of convenience or necessaries, 
are raised to double the former price ; but 
I hope a proper inquiry will be made 
before the accounts are passed and that 
whatever falsehood their news-papers may 
be stuffed with will be disregarded. 


Sunday Evening. 


All’s well—From my tent door on this 
Hill I have a full view of all the enemys 
Batteries and works on Boston neck and 
also our own; about 8 o’clock this mor- 
ning I saw a small cannonade begun by 
our people with two large guns and im- 
mediately answered by two from our an- 
tagonists; our people gave them about a 
dozen more and only received 3 in return, 
What the matter was or what occasioned so 
small a spell of smart firing I have not had 
curiosity to inquire, for I have been so busy 
in hearing a most excellent’ sermon from 
our dear Mr. Blair and in reviewing some 
works on Lechmere’s point (I might as well 
have said Cul de sac for any thing you 
will understand by it) that I had not 
before an opportunity of examining with 
attention, that I am tired and sleepy which 
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you have no doubt concluded before you 
were informed. 


Monday morning. 


I am just informed by one of our Officers 
that General Schuyler hath taken St Johns 
by assault with only the loss of 300 men, 
and that he hath taken 1700 prisoners— 
This being post day. I have set off for 
Cambridge and if the news is true will put 
this in the Post Office contrary to my first 
intention to send it by Mr. Willing, but 
as there is no knowing when he will set 
off cannot keep such good news from you 
a moment. 

Noarth, who informs me he is writing 
to you, is to relate all the little Nanny- 
gotes with that humour which will make 
them agreeable ; my department is mere 
matters of fact :—since I wrote the last two 
lines 20 cannon has been fired at Rox- 
bury and they are firing now ding dong.— 


Gen' Washington's, 11 0’ clock. 


The above St. Johns account is all a 
falsehood from first to last, and now I set 
my nose to Roxbury and will inform you 
why the Serpents fire so very briskly at 
Roxbury. 

Roxbury 1 o'clock. 


I met on my way hither a Brother 
Volunteer, Mr. Dan' Dorsey of Maryland, 
who informs me he is going to leave the 
Camp tomorrow morning for your city— 
The firing at this place was not occasioned 
by any uncommon movement but just by 


way of sport. 
ning, nor by 1oo guns which they have 
fired hath one man been killed or hurt, 
altho’ the Guard House and other houses 
full of men have been shot through and 
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We fired no guns this mor- 


through. The wind of a 24 pounder 
knocked down a man and horse, struck 
the limb of an apple tree and threw it 
against Dr. Hubley, knocked him down 
and did none of them any kind of harm 
except frightening them soundly. 


Peacock, Jamaica Plains 4 0’ clock. 


The firing at Roxbury hath ceased and 
all is quiet again. I came here from Rox- 
bury with some of the Rifle gentlemén of 
that Division to ask Cap‘ Cresap how he 
does who lies here sick, and for no other 
reason, as Smith can well inform you. Mr. 
Conner is with me and begs his compli- 
ments be put in to you and the Club, and 
if I know anything of the matter you 
might with a// his heart present them to 
- if mortal man can say 
which that is: and now toconclude: if all 
this will not draw a line from you I can 
only say you are a very lazy fellow, or 
that the widow hath an undue influence 
on the friend of 


Your Humble Serv‘ 
. Jesse LUKENs. 


You need not write as I set off from 
here before yours can possibly leave 
Philad’. 

To Mr. JouN SHAw Jr. 





THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER AND NATIONAL AIRS. 


[Read before the American Antiquarian Society, by Hon. STEPHEN SALISBURY, Oct. 21, 1872.] 


As a slight cloak of propriety, if not of 
dignity for a subject, that may be consid- 
ered of little importance, to which I will 
invite the attention of the society for a few 
minutes, I will offer a familiar quotation from 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, which quota- 
tion is of some value to Fletcher, for it has 
given him his best hold on the memory of 
modern .times. He,writes: ‘*I knew a 
very wise man who believed that if a man 





were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation.’’ If this should be thought 
to be exaggeration, it will not be doubted 
that national songs, in some degree, form 
and indicate the character of a people, and 
are therefore worthy of historical notice. 
I am not aware that there is more impor- 
tant proof of this-power of music than is 
found in the influence of the song entitled 








‘¢ The Star Spangled Banner,’’ during the 
struggles for the life of our nation in the 
last twelve years. In the efforts and suffer- 
ings of the camp, the battle field and the 
prison, and in the discouragements and 
sacrifices of those who upheld the national 
arm at home, the untiring repetition of its 
inspiring strains, and the ‘‘ marching on’’ 
of a more humble and more energetic cho- 
rus kept up the strength and enthusiasm of 
confident hope. Thus ‘‘ The Star Span- 
gled Banner’’ has become a favorite of our 
people. It is well known that it was 
written by Francis Scott Key, a young 
lawyer of Baltimore, in September, 1814, 
and that it was begun on board of aship of 
the British fleet lying near Fort McHenry, 
to which he had gone to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners. To prevent his 
giving intelligence to his countrymen of 
the intention to make a combined attack 
by sea and land on Baltimore, he was 
detained as a prisoner of war. There he 
anxiously watched the flag of his country 
floating over the fort through the day, and 
in the darkness of the night caught occa- 
sional glimpses of it, in the explosion of 
the shells and rockets by which it was 
assailed ; and when morning dawned, he 
saw with thrilling delight that the beautiful 
ensign still waved over its brave defenders. 
This scene and the emotions that it 
excited, he has painted and expressed in 
this pathetic and inspiring song. The 
origin of the appropriate tune, that gives 
strength and deeper feeling to the words, 
is not so well known. Every one can 
readily say, that the tune is taken from 
the old English song entitled, ‘‘To Ana- 
creon in heaven.’’ But I have inquired 
in vain of the most learned Jde/les lettres 
scholars and musicians that I know or 
could approach, for the author of the 
words or the music, or the date of either. 
The song as printed in ‘* The Universal 
Songster,’’ published in London from 
1825 to 1834, has the name of Ralph 
Tomlinson as the author. Multiplied 
inquiries and research in all biographies 
and indexes that I can consult, have not 
discovered the name, yet the song has 
grace, beauty, and wit, and is enriched 
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with happy classical ornaments, and it 
seems to be a thing that could not be 
disowned or forgotten. It existed to be 
the model of the song by Robert Treat 
Paine, jr., called ** Adams and Liberty,”’ 
at the period when Thomas Moore was 
first known as a poet, and it is almost 
worthy of his pen, but it has never been 
attributed to him. It is commonly called 
an old English song, but the earliest im- 
print of it that I have seen, is in my copy 
of ‘‘The Vocal Companion,’’ published 
in Philadelphia by Mathew Carey in 1796. 
‘The Nightingale,’’ printed in Boston 
(1804) has the words and the music but 
not the name of the author. It seems 
then to be a case in which the best evi- 
dence must be obtained from the party on 
trial, and the song must speak for itself. 
Its first words are : 


“To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony sent their petition; 


and the last line and the chorus are 


** May our club flourish happy, united and free ; 
And long may the sons of Anacreon.entwine 
The Myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’ Vine.” 


We have here the facts that the song 
was written for a musical club, called the 
sons of Anacreon. Of this clnb I can 
find no other mention. With a general 
resemblance to the poetry of Moore there 
are sentences that have not his choice 
English, as, for instance, the line above, 
‘*May our club flourish, happy, united 
and free,’’ which is more like the language 
of the republican cotemporaries of Robert 
Treat Paine, than the verses of the wits of 
the earlier time of the first Georges or of 
Queen Anne, to whom the song has vaguely 
been attributed. 

The Historical Magazine, vol. 3, p. 23, 
states that the tune was originally set to 
‘* Anacreon in heaven,’ by Dr. Arnold. 
Many notices of Dr. Samuel Arnold, who 
lived from 1739 to 1802, do not support 
this statement, though they mention infe- 
rior music. This accompaniment is more 
remarkable than the poetry. Its character 


is strong and decided, yet it is graceful 
and flexible, and adapts itself with equal 
success to the sports of the revellers, tc 
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the anxious thoughts of the patriot prison- 
er, and to the exulting tones of national 
strength. 

As an apology for this research of much 
length and little fruit, it may be remem- 
bered that the investigation of authorship 
of subjects of intellectual entertainment is 
not a waste of time for idle curiosity. 
The enjoyment of the works of our great- 
est favorites is increased by a sense of 
personal gratitude. 

The song to Anacreon is always admired 
on first acquaintance, but it has not gained 
a place among verses which make men 
stronger and happier in remembering 
them. Though it is free from grossness, 
it is a bacchanalian song, and, like its 
subject, it must be a transient pleasure at 
the best. It is said that in the first flush 
of popularity its rhythm and music were 
used for poetical efforts more short lived 
than itself. I do not discover that it was 
a favorite when Robert Treat Paine, jr., 
used its measure in his spirited song, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Adams and Liberty,’’ which was 
written for and first sung at the anniver- 
sary of the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society in Boston, on June, 1, 1798. 

Its first words— 


Ye sons of Columbia, who bravely have fought 
For those rights, which unstained from your sires 
have descended ; 


And the energetic chorus— 


For the sons of Columbia will never be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its 
waves— 


will bring to mind its high sentiments 
and swelling sound, well suited for musical 
expression and enthusiastic effect. Though 
it was brought out in a time of great party 
bitterness, and it was exclusively claimed 
by one of the parties, it has nothing but 
the language of the broadest patriotism. 
With all its merits, it was never universally 
accepted as a national song, and the recent 
‘* Library of Poetry and Song,’’ published 
under the sanction of the honored name 
of William Cullen Bryant, has rescued 
from oblivion ‘‘ Sally in our Alley,’’ but 
has no room for the ‘‘ Sons of Columbia.’’ 
Some reasons for this failure may be 
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briefly stated. The name of the wise 
patriot at the head of the government, 
which was a part of the title of the song, 
did not recommend it. The broad waves 
of democracy, which had begun to carry 
Mr. Jefferson to the highest place, for a 
time submerged the merits of Mr. Adams 
and his federal associates, and federal 
sentiments and federal songs lost their 
popular pre-eminence. ‘This political 
movement, though partially unjust, was 
not wholly evil, since it severed the last 
rope that bound our nation to the fast- 
anchored isle, from which it had been 
launched. Moreover, there was a felt 
though unacknowledged incongruity be- 
tween the chorus and the condition of an 
increasing portion of our inhabitants, and 
the feelings of the song are peculiar to the 
recent struggle and the escape from na- 
tional peril; and the ideas of strength, 
prosperity and progress are not set forth 
as they should be in a national song. 
After sixteen years, in which the tune 
of the Anacreontic song was seldom heard 
in this country or in Europe, it was 
applied to the pathetic verses of Mr. Key. 
A few words may be permitted concerning 
this questioned right to use this rhythm 
and music for an American song. Notes 
and Queries, (2d s v. 6, 429) quotes from 
‘‘amusing letters from. America’’ this 
passage. ‘‘ The air of ‘the Star Spangled 
Banner,’ which our cousins, with their 
customary impudence of assertion claim 
as their own, is almost note for note that. 
of the fine old English song, ‘When 
Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove,’ ’’ That 
the song, ‘‘When Vulcan forged, &c.,”’ 
written by Thomas Dibdin, “ is very little, 
if at all older than the Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ and its verses are not fitted to 
the same tune, are, to az amusing writer, 
facts of no consequence. ‘The quoted 
passage is a missile that has so often been 
thrown across the water that it is worth 
while to pick it up and examine it for a 
moment. The English language and its 
treasures are the property of those who 
emigrated from the parent country and of 
those who remained there. And the emi- 
grants have not been wanting in successful 












efforts to add something to the common 
store. When frauds are perpetrated against 
the individual producers right to honor or 
profit, as has occurred on both sides, let 
the offenders be punished severely, as they 
will be by shame and loss. But, in this 
case, there was no fraud and no injury. 
A musical composition, little regarded, 
was openly taken up as a neglected estray, 
and attached to verses with which it was 
more effective than with the words with 
which it is first known to us. An advan- 
tageous use gives a better right of property 
than a profitless discovery or invention. 
No one reproaches the Protestants of 
England that they took possession of an 
obscure French tune, and by a change in 
its movement adapted it to their taste, 
and their religious comfort and edification, 
as ‘‘ Old Hundred.”’ 

For a time the words of the Star Span- 
gled Banner were occasionally sung by the 
cultivated and refined, but they were too 
sad for the spirit of a strong and ambitious 
people. But after forty years a cloud of 
anxiety and peril came over our land that 
was faintly shadowed in the night watch 
of Mr. Key. Then strength and endu- 
rance were gladly sought in sympathy 
with the devoted patriotism and confident 
hope that he has so strongly expressed. 
That darkness has now passed, and the 
music that cheered it will now be heard 
above the loud and joyful tones of pros- 
perity and ambition. ‘The instrumental 
-accompaniment and the thrilling chorus, 
worthy of the most beautiful national flag 
on the earth, will be a constant and unti- 
ring gratification to the ear and the heart 
of an American. But the words now in 
use will not be accepted as a permanent 
national song. 

The distinction of being the undisputed 
and most approved American national 
song is conceded to ‘‘ Hail. Columbia,”’ 
which was written in 1798 ‘by Joseph 
Hopkinson, LL. D., of Philadelphia, for 
the benefit of an actor named Fox. The 
Columbian Centinel of May 2, 1798, on 
the shelves of your library, gives the 
verses as we have them, and states that 
‘*it has been sung on the boards of Phila- 
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delphia,’’ and Poulson’s Advertiser of 1829, 
mentions that this song was set to the 
music of ‘‘ The President’s March,’’ by 
Johannes Roth, a German music teacher 
in that city. And the Historical Maga- 
zine, vol, 3, page 23, quotes from the 
Baltimore Céipper of 1841, that ‘* The 
President’s March’’ was composed by Pro- 
fessor Phyla of Philadelphia, and was 
played at Trenton in 1789, when Wash- 
ington passed over to New York to be 
inaugurated, as it was stated by a son of 
Professor Phyla, who was one of the 
performers. The thoughts of ‘‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia’”’ are elevated and refined, but they 
are peculiar to the circumstances of its 
origin. They are directed to the conflict 
that has just ceased, the efforts necessary 
to secure its fruits, and the possibility of 
future peril, with a just tribute to Wash- 
ington and the other heroes and statesmen 
on whom the nation relied. With these 
qualities it has never satisfied the demand 
fur a national patriotic song, and as time 
goes on, it is called for, in the absence of 
a better, with increasing infrequency. 
‘“Yankee Doodle’’ is a national pro- 
perty, but it is not a treasure of the 
highest value. It has some antiquarian 
claims, on which its warmest friends do 
not rely. It cannot be disowned, and it 
will not be disused. In its own older 
words, 
“It suits for feasts, it suits for fun, 
And just as well for fighting.” 


And its easy utterance and its fearless 
and frolicsome humor make its accompa- 
niment welcome:on fit occasions and pre- 
serves its popularity. But it exists now 
as an instrumental and not as a vocal 
performance. Its voice is never heard, 
and I think would not be acceptable in 
America for public or private entertain- 
ments. But its music must be silent when 
serious purposes are entertained and men’s 
hearts are moved to high efforts and great 
sacrifices. As asong ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
has not a national character. 

To give an account of the graphic ode 
called ‘‘ The American Hero,’’ written by 
Hon. and Rev. Nathan Niles, and very 
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popular in Connecticut during the revolu- 
tionary war, and to describe other abortive 
attempts to furnish a national song, would 
suit the patience of the study of an anti- 
quary better than the small share that I 
can claim of this brief session. But I can 
not omit to say a few words on the recent 
efforts to obtain a national song by trans- 
planting the old English anthem ‘‘ God 
save the King.’’ The most acceptable of 
these is the anthem called * America’’ be- 
ginning ‘‘ My country ’tis of thee,’’ and 
following the air and metre of its original. 
The author is Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis 
Smith, a professor in Colby University, 
and an eminent man for learning and 
character in the distinguished class that 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1829. The anthem has much merit of 
thought and expression, but when it is 
sung it excites little enthusiasm, and it is 
easy to see that it is received with the 
limited satisfaction with which a man 
wears a coat that is borrowed and altered. 
Such imitations will never be recognized 
as national songs. It is said that the tune 
of ‘*God Save the King,’’ has been adopt- 
ed by the present emveror of Germany 
for state occasions throughout his domin- 
ions. If this be true the Germans have 
too much of fatherland to sanction such 
an adoption. It is more likely that it is 
sung and played there, as in France and 
in this country, for the mere entertainment 
of the music. 

The weight of evidence is in favor of 
the claims of Henry Carey, Mus. Doc., 
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who lived from 1692 to 1743, to the 
authorship of the poetry and music of 
** God Save the King.’’ Of Mr. Carey, 
his friend Jean Frederick Lampe said: 
‘* His musical instruction did not enable 
him to put a bass to his own ballads.”’ 
This noble anthem was made for the honor 
of George the Second, who otherwise 
received little honor from his subjects and 
their posterity. Such is the strange origin 
of the grandest patriotic song in the 
English language. We may learn what 
our American national song should be, by 
observing what the ancient model is in its 
several parts. The notes are as emphatic 
as a chant, easily learned and distinctly 
sounded by many, so that the singers hear 
and are moved by the voices of their com- 
panions; and this effect is aided by the 
shortness of the words. Though the air 
is simple, it is fitted to rise with the 
strength of feeling. It appeals with power 
to loyalty, which in a monarchy is devo- 
tion to the king, his crown and dignity. 
It is suited to all the changes of national 
life, to joy or grief, to peace or war, to 
anxiety or triumph. It has enough of the 
progressive and aggressive character to 
gratify the Anglo-Saxon temper, and the 
attractive spice of party spirit is not want- 
ing ; and it is pervaded with an expression 
of religious trust that is more grateful to the 
mind of man than our philosophers are 
willing toadmit. A patriotic song equally 
well adapted to our institutions would be 
an ornament and a strength to our nation, * 
and an untiring enjoyment to our people. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE FORTUNES OF OUR PRESIDENTS.— 
WASHINGTON left an estate worth nearly 
$ 300.000. Thecldcr Auans left a mode- 
rate fortune, at his death. JEFFERSON 
died comparatively poor. If Congress 
had not purchased his library at a price 
far above its value ($ 20.000) he would, 
with difficulty have kept out of bankruptcy 
at the close of his life. Mapison saved 
his money, and was comparatively rich, 


The fortune of his widow was increased by 
the purchase of his manuscript papers, by 
Congress, for $ 30.000. James Monroe, 
the sixth President, died so poor, that he 
was buried at the expense of his relatives, 
in a cemetery between Second and Third 
streets, near the Bowery, in New York 
city. John Quincy Adams left about 
$ 50.000, the result of industry, prudence 
and a small inheritance. He was meth- 














odical and economical. Andrew Jackson 
left a valuable estate known as Zhe Her- 
mitage, about 12 miles from Nashville, 
Tennessee. Martin Van Buren died rich. 
His estate was estimated at nearly $300.000. 
James K. Polk left about $ 150.000. John 
Tyler was a bankrupt when he became 
President. He husbanded his means while 
in office, and married a rich wife, and died 
wealthy in worldly fortune. Zachary Tay- 
lor left about $ 160.000. Millard Fillmore 
is a wealthy man. Franklin Pierce saved 
$50.cco during his term of service, as 
President. James Buchanan died a bache- 
lor and left an estate valued at $ 200.000 
at the least. Abraham Lincoln left about 
$ 75.000. Johnson is said to be worth 
about $50.000. President Grant was poor 
before the war. By a careful husbandry 
of his salary and through the generous 
gifts of friends before he became President, 
his fortune isa handsome competence. Mr. 
Fillmore and Mr. Johnson, are the only 
surviving ex-Presidents of the Republic. 

Among the more distinguished of the 
late unsuccessful aspirants for the Presi- 
dential chair, may be mentioned Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, Horatio 
Seymour anc Horace Greeley. Henry 
Clay left an estate worth, at least, $100.000. 
He was a prudent manager and scrupu- 
lously honest man. Thestate of Kentucky 
offered to buy his homestead, Ashland, 
situated about a mile from. Lexington, in 
order to preserve the house as he left it, 
and establish there a state agricultural 
college, but his eldest son, who occupied 
it, refused to sell, tore down the old 
mansion, and built upon it a brick dwelling 
of modern form. Webster left a very 
moderate fortune. He had received du- 
ring his life, immense sums for professional 
services. Lewis Cass left an immense 
fortune. Horatio Seymour is reported 
to be very rich. The substantial wealth 
of Horace Greeley is estimated to be about 
$ 200.000. 





Dottar. [Vol. I. No. 10. pp. 464-5. }— 
Spanish Dollars were coined in England, 
as well as America. Twenty-five years 
ago or more I used to see Carolus Dollars, 
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in large quantities, at Messrs. Beebe and 
Cos. the shen leading specie House in Wall 
street, New York, and, on examining a 
certain lot of them, remarked I did not 
believe they were coined in Spain or 
America. The clerk, Mr. Johnson, (who 
possessed a very accurate knowledge of 
specie and subseq: ently went to California) 
said they were coined in England for the 
India or China trade and were guaranteed 
to be equal to Spanish Dollars in value by 
the Bank of England ; also, that there was 
a private mark on them by which they 
could always be recognized at the Mint in 
England. 

It was well known amongst old shipping 
merchants’ that Carolus or Pillar’d Dollars 
were invaluable in the China trade, and 
Mexican Dollars, at a later period, stood 
next in the estimation of Chinese mer- 
chants. For nearly a century Spanish 
Dollars and rice were almost the only 
media of exchange for teas, silks, and 
other oriental articles. 

The Spanish Dollar and Doubloon were 
familiarly known at the ports of every 
continent and everywhere formed the bulk 
of the material for minting. It is from 
the former that the unit of our national 
coinage is derived. The Spanish Ameri- 
can coinage began to decline in 1810, and 
underwent a transition from royal to 
republican about 1822. 

Mr. John Gelston, of this city, who is 
familiar with the subject, says the English 
Dollars were all of the Carolus tHype and 
had the letters M. O. for Mexico, stamped 
on them and that they would bring 30 per 
cent. advance in China over other dollars. 
Hence the necessity of restamping other 
dollars in England in order to meet the 
wants of the China trade. The difference 
in premium soon paid for expensive ma- 
chinery and dies which must have cost a 
great deal of money. 

You will notice the English precaution 


1 The late Mr, Sidney Mason of New York, told me that, 
at the early age of ten years he was sent by Boston mer- 
chants in charge of three sled loads (drawn by oxen) of silver 
Dollars from Boston, Mass. in the latter part of April, to be 
shipped on board a vessel, belonging to Messrs, Brown and 
Co., in Providence, R. I, bound thence to Canton, and, that 
the snow lasted just long enough for him to accomplish it, or 
in other words, three days from the time of its fall. 
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not to counterfeit Spanish coins coined in 
Spain, but rather those of Mexico, where 
less notice would be taken of it. 

Mr. Gelston told me to day that there 
were four or five mints in Mexico, where 
Spanish Dollars were coined and that each 
had its marks while there were no marks 
on the Dollars coined in Spain. 

New York. H. T. D. 


Editor American Historical Record: 


If your correspondent ‘‘J. H. C.’’ had 
read with ordinary attention the article 
headed The Settlement of West Jersey, on 
page 244, he would have seen that the 
writer in forming his opinion that the ship 
Shield actually sailed from Hull, relied 
chiefly on Mary Smith’s own statement 
contained in her ‘‘ Relation concerning the 
first settlement of West Jersey,’’ although 
the family biography wasalsoquoted. By 
all means let Mary Smith speak for herself, 
and this can best be done by producing 
the quotations from her writings made by 
‘«J. H. C.’’ and myself, when the matter 


so far as she is concerned may be safely 
left. G. V. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1872. 


Extract from Mary Smith’s ‘‘ Relation 
concerning the first settlement of West 
Jersey in America.’’ 


Quoted by G. V. 

‘‘In 1678 he [Robert Murfin] with his 
wife, two children & two sisters, Ann 
Farrow, her husband and sonand Katharine 
Murfin with several others, as Thomas 
Lambert, Mahlon Stacy and more which 
is not here mentioned, took their passages 
in a good ship called the S/ie/d, Daniel 
Groves master for the voyage. Zheysatled 
Srom a sea port town called Hull, and in 
the tenth month they arrived at the 
island now called Burlington.’’ 


Extract from Mary Smith’s Journal. 
Quoted by J. H. C. 

‘Mary Smith wife of Daniel Smith and 
daughter of Robert and Ann Murfin, of 
Nottinghamshire, was born 2 Mo. 4th 
1674, her parents resolved to remove to 
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West Jersey in America and in order 
thereto they went to Hull, and procured 
provisions suitable for their voyage, and 
then took passage in the good ship Shie/d 
of Stockton, with Mahlon Stacey, Thomas 
Stacey and many more families of good 
repute and worth.’’ 


Tampico Prisoners.—The following 
petition is copied from the original in the 
possession of Mr. Robert Coulton Davis, 
of Philadelphia. Can any of the readers 
of the REecorD, give an account of the 
circumstances which led to their sentence, 
or of the result of this petition? It 
appears to have been drafted by, and is in 
the hand writing of Edward Mount, one 
of the condemned. The superscription 
corresponds with the signature of Arthur 
H. Clement. The petition is dated 
Sunday, 1835. 

PETITION. 

We the undersigned American and 
other prisoners now under sentence of 
death, do respectfully and humbly invoke 
and intreat your attention to the following 
prayer: 

We are unable thro’ the shortness of 
time to enter into a detail of the deception 
of unprincipled men which has caused us 
to wear but too close a resemblance to the 
willing tools of their ambition, and tho’ 
the innocence of each individual as 
declared in his examination is incapable 
of proof in our present unhappy and 
distressing circumstances, yet, as dying 
men about to stand in the presence of the 
great Searcher of hearts we declare ourselves 
innocent of the bloodshed on the morning 
of the 16th ult. 

We respectfully and humbly implore 
the consideration of your honor to our 
melancholy situation, and beseech you to 
consider the feelings of men, standing on 
the brink of eternity condemned to an 
ignominious death by the instrumentality 
of designing and ambitious men, and 
doomed to destruction at that period of 
life when hope and enjoyment render it 
most worthy of possession. 

We would furthermore submissively 
invite your attention tothe fact that there 
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are many among us, who being unwilling 
to become the perpetrators of homicide, 
were captured in their endeavors to flee 
from a participation in the crimes of Mejia 
and Peraza ; and we entreat you to consider 
whether these mitigating circumstances 
may not be made the foundation for the 
hope of a reprieve. 

Lastly, we humbly crave your mercy; 
we are willing to appease the incensed 
laws of injured Mexico, by imprisonment 
and fine; and to testify our abhorrence of 
Mejia and Peraza’s principles, by rendering 
the lawful government any service which it 
may think proper to demand of us. Our 
humble prayer again is that you would 
consider whether justice will accept no 
other sacrifice than our lives. 

Signed. 
Jonas K. Stuart. 
Edward Mount. 
Ferd’d. Dubois. 
Fr. Wm. Mauer. 
L. M. Bellsurte. 
Wm. H. MacKay. 
Jacob Morison. 
Thomas H. Rogers. 
Thomas Whitaker, 
David Long. 
Launier. 


James Cramp. 
Mordecai Gist. 
Daniel Donnelly. 
George Isele. 
Henry Wagner. 
Arthur H. Clement. 
Isaac L. Leeds. 
Lewis Jacobs. 
Daniel Holt. 
Demoussent. 
Wm. H. Morris. 


Should the final doom be unalterable, 
may we not crave a short time more than 
has been allotted us to prepare for an 
event as awful as it was unexpected. 

Superscribed.—‘‘ To the Authority which 
has sentenced to DEATH the prisoners in 
confinement in Tampico, their humble 
PRAYER AND PETITION.”’ 


Beacons.—The following order from 
Major-general Heath, is copied from the 
original in possession of Mr. Barrett, of 
Melrose, Mass. ‘That gentleman says the 
beacon in Malden, ( Mass.) was situated on 
Wait’s Mount, which commands a full 
view of the surrounding country. Can 
the RecorD or any of its readers, give 
information concerning the occasion for 
the use of those beacons, at that time? 
The British had then a squadron cruising 
off Boston harbor, but this was a common 
occurrence, and would hardly require the 
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use of beacons, for signaling, would it? 
The following is a copy of the order; 


‘* Head Quarters, Boston, Sept. 7, 1778. 
Sir: 

You are Detached with seven men for 
the purpose of Guarding the Beacon on 
Malden Hill, and setting Fire thereto 
when the Signal is given from the Beacon 
in Boston. You are to keep a sentinel 
Day and night by relief at the Beacon ; 
his Duty is to Preserve it from being 
injured by any Person or Persons, and 
constantly to be observing the Beacon in 
Boston; If He observes it to be on Fire 
He is Immediately to call for you; upon 
your own view of it, being certain that it 
is on Fire you will immediately set fire to 
your own, but not otherwise, as you will 
answer for it; you will Inculcate on your 
sentinels the greatest vigilance in Duty 
and acquaint them that they will be Liable 
to suffer Death at the Discretion of a 
Court Martial should they be found absent 
from or sleeping on their Post. 

By order of Major Genl. Heath. 

Jona; Pottarp D. A. G. 
Sergt. of the Guard at Malden Beacon.’’ 


NARRAGANSET OR NARRAGANSETT.—I 
think I have somewhere seen the remark 
that Indian names like this, should end in 
one t, as Connecticut, Pequot, et-cetera, 
but it is generally spelled with two t’s. 
Will the REcorD give me information on 
the subject ? 

Brown Dierks W. &. Fosrsn. 
Providence R. I. Nov. 1872. 


TALIiEs.—A few years ago Bakers served 
their bread in Philadelphia, and kept the 
account of loaves by micking with a file on 
two narrow strips of wood of about one 
foot in length, one of which was retained by 
the customer and the other by the Baker. 

It was competent to preduce as prima 
facie evidence, the ‘‘tally’’ under the 
legal decisions with like effect as a book 
of original entries. Has this custom of 
nicking tallies ceased? Can you inform 
me when it was introduced or whence it 
originated ? 

Philadelphia. F. M. E. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


(THE MoTHER or WASHINGTON.’] 


[From the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, 
of New York.] 


July 2, 1760, 
Dear Brother this Coms by Capt. 
Nickelson you seem to blame me for not 
writing to you butt I doe ashour you it is 
Note for wante of a very great Regard for 
you & the family butt as I Dont ship 
tobacco the Captains Never calls one me 


& apentonnile 


Mr. JosEPH BALL, Esquire. 
At Stratford by Bon 
Nigh London.’ 


1 Concerning this notable woman, History and Biography 
have made but few records. She is said to have been a 
daughter of Colonel Ball, of Lancaster County, Virginia and 
married the father of General Washington, in the Spring of 
1730. She was that gentleman’s second wife, and became the 
mother of George Washington in February, 1732. She was lefta 
widow with six small children, eleven years after her marriage, 
She is reported as a woman of great moral worth, governed 
in her daily life by pure religious principles, and full of energy 





MONUMENT. 
of body and mind. She lived in Fredericksburg, in Virginia, 
many of the later years of her life, and there she died in the 
Autumn of 1789, while her illustrious son was President of 
the Republic 
No stone, commemorative of the mother of Washington, 


2 Endorsed, when filed, ‘‘ July 2, 1760, from Mrs, Wash- 
ington.” 


soe that I never know when tha com or 
when tha goe I believe you have got a 
very good overseer at this quarter now 
Capt. Neroton has taken a Large lease of 
ground from you which I Dear say if you 
had been hear yourself it had not been 
Don Mr. Daniel & his wife & family is 
well Cozen Hannah has been married & 
Lost her husband She has one child a boy 
pray give my Love to sister Ball & Mr. 
Downman & his Lady & Iam Dear Brother 


[Francis Hopkinson. ] 


The REcorp is indebted to Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead, 
of Newark, N. J. for the following letter copied 
from the original in a collection of Penn manu- 
scripts in Mr. Whitehead’s possession ; 


Philad* Oct. 17th, 1771." 
My Dear Sir : 


I should long since have done myself 
the Pleasure of writing to you had I not 


has ever been erected by Virginia, or her sons or daughters. 
Not far from Fredericksburg, in open fields, stands a partly 
finished and now dilapidated , which a private 
citizen of New York, caused to be reared in memory of the 
ever to-be venerated matron. It stands near aledge of rocks 
where she often retired, in fine weather, for private meditation 
and devotion, and which was the spot chosen by her for her 

rave. It is of white marble, and even in its unfinished state, 

as an imposing appearance. The corner-stone was laid by 
President Jackson, on the 7th of May, 1833, in the presence 
of a great concourse of people. When the monument was so 
far completed. as our engraving shows, commercial disaster 
had overtaken the patriotic citizen who undertook to rear it, 
and it was never fimshed, The rough stone from the quarry 
intended for a beautifully wrought surmounting obelisk, was 
drawn to the,spot ; and late in 1848, when I visited and made 
the sketch of the monument here given, that rough stone was 
broken, weeds and grass were growing on the top of the 
beautiful pile, and dark green moss was overspreading the 
marble slab on which it was intended to engrave the words— 
Mary THE Motuer or WASHINGTON. 

How much longer will Virginia—how much longer will the 
Nation, \eave that t unfinished, and the grounds 
around it open to every defilement?—{ Evrror, | 





da m¢ 





1 Mr. Hopkinson was then thirty-eight years old, having 
been born September 3d, 1738. 
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heard that you had taken an Excursion 
into France’. I find there is no Truth in 
this Report,—that you are still in London, 
& still retain a warm Heart to this good 
Part of the World—My Brother Duché? 
gave me the highest Pleasure by reading a 
Paragraph in your Letter—wherein you do 
me the Honor to take a particular Notice 
of me—I do inform you, my dear Gov- 
ernor, I am no stranger to the dilating 
Glow of a sincere Friendship, & cannot 
be mistaken when I say I have frequently 
experienced that pleasing sensation for 
you—®& do at this Time of writing feel it 
in a disinterested & genuine warmth— 
Amongst many others, I was read/y sorry 
at your Departure from this Country—as 
a considerable Branch of the Pleasures of 
my Life was then lopt off—Everybody 
seemed concerned—& those who perhaps 
would hardly have allow’d you a good 
Word when present, were ready enough to 
acknowledge that the Province was never 
more peaceably & happily governed than 
under your Administration.—Our new 
Governor’ is just arrived—& by this Time 
almost deafen’d I suppose with Ringing 
of Bells, loud Huzza’s & other boisterous 
Ceremonies usual on this Occasion—-I 
have been to pay my Compl" to his 
Honour amongst the Crowd—he looks 
extremely well. 

I have letters from the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s Family at Hartlebury in Worces- 
tershire‘— expressing a great Desire to 
make themselves acquainted with you— 
which they will endeavour for as soon as 
they come up to London—or sooner if 
your Affairs should call you into Worces- 
tershire— 

I flatter myself that, e’er this, my good 
Friends Mr. & Mrs. Warren have made 
themselves known to you—it gives me the 
greatest satisfaction to think that my 
Connections in England should pay you 


1 John Penn left Philadelphia in May, 1771, for England, 
having administered the government of Pennsylvania for 
eight years, 

2 Rev. Jacob Duché afterward chaplain to Congress. 

3 Richard Penn, brother of John, 


4 Hopkinson’s mother was a niece of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester. 
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& Mrs. Penn all the Respect in their 


Power. 

I am happy in some Hopes of seeing 
you again in this peaceable City—I am 
much mistaken in your Disposition if the 
Noisey & tumultuous Pleasures of London 
can be altogether agreeable to you. None 
but a Person void of Reflection can take 
full satisfaction in mixing with a giddy 
Throng, whose daily Pursuit seems to be 
laying up Store for Repentance, & by an 
uninterrupted Round of Dissipation, 
stifling every serious Idea in the Birth— 
When I was in London’ I was surprised & 
pleas’d at the Objects which daily attract- 
ed my Notice; but that Surprise would 
have been without any Mixture of Pleasure 
had not the Thought been ever before me, 
of shortly returning to my native Land— 
then more amiable & dear to me than 
ever—All partiality aside I do sincerely 
believe that every rea/ Comfort in Life 
may be enjoyed here in great Perfection— 

I had two Lines and an half from M’ 
Bremner. I hope he sells a great deal of 
Music—he is always so very dusy when he 
writes to me that one would think all 
London had crowded about his Doors to 
buy Ballads—He is a very good Friend ; 
but a wretched Correspondent. 

Music is at present in a very deplorable 
Condition here—Sig* Gualdo lies in Chains 
in one of the Cells of the Pennsylv* Hos- 
pital: & poor Batho was killed a few 
Weeks ago by a Fall from his Horse— 
Except Forage & myself? I don’t know 
a single Votary that Goddess hath in this 
large City—I wish you would send some 
poor Deyil over to take the Church Organ, 
& teach the young Misses to play Foot’s 
Minuet & the [letter torn] March on the 
Spinnet—I think a tolera [letter torn] 
Master would find Encouragement. 

My Friend James Humphreys is alive, 
& alive like to-be—I suppose he can’t die 
in Peace till he has received an Invitation 
to my Funeral—I do not absolutely wish 
the poor Man dead—-that might be a 


1 This was in 1766 and 1767 just after finishing his studies 
in the University of Pennsylvania, While in England he 
resided with the Bishop of Worcester. 


2 Mr. Hopkinson excelled in the knowledge of Music, 
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wicked Thought—but heartily wish I had 
his office and he not the worse for it—I 
assure you Governor I stand in need of 
some assistance—my Family becomes more 
& more Expensive’ & my Business declines 
considerably, owing to the number of 
People that have set up in the Broad 
Cloth Way—-particularly Charles 
Pemberton, who carries the Quaker 
Customers by a Partiality which 
is one of the fundamental Rules 
in their Policy.—I go patiently on, trust- 
ing in Providence for -better Times— 
nor should I be anxious about the Matter, 
were it not for my Wife & Children who 
are dear tome beyond Expression.” My 
little Boys are both well—Mrs. H. joins 
me in affectionate Regards to Mrs. Penn :° 
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it is not in my Power to show how much 
I love you both—perhaps the Expression 
may be too familiar, but it is genuine— 
Adieu 
I ain 
Yours with all Sincerity 


Feat ep Pent or 


Address— 
To 
The Hon’ JoHn Penn Esq’ 
Cavendish Square 
London. 


p” Cap* Sparks. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
—The annual meeting (the sixtieth) of 
this Society, was held in their rooms, in 
the city of Worcester, Mass. on Monday, 
the 21st of October, 1872, at eleven 
o’clock, the Hon. STEPHEN SALISBURY, 
presiding. There was a large attendance 
of distinguished scholars, and letters were 
received from others. 

The report of the Council embodied a 
history of the doings of the Society during 
the preceding half year, in which was given 
a most satisfactory exhibit of the substantial 
prosperity and usefulness of the Society, as 
evinced in its financial condition, the 
rapid increase of its library and other 
collections, and the constant use made of 
its books by authors of volumes and other 
public writers. Among their own mem- 
bers, several have given valuable produc- 


' On his return from England he took up his residence at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, where he married 4nn, daughter 
of Joseph Borden, by whom the town was founded, 


2 In 1776 and 1777, Mr. Hopkinson was a representative 
from New Jersey in Congress. and as such signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. In 1779, he became Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in Pennsylvania. and in 1799. was avp»inted 
by Washington a Judge of the United States District Court, 
He died in May, 1791. 


* Mrs, Penn was Anne, daughter of Chief Justice William 
Allen, of Philadelphia. They were married in 1766. 


tions to the public, of which, the ‘‘ History 
of the Rise of the Republic of the United 
States,’’ by Hon. Richard Frothiagham, 
is specially to be commended. ‘The So- 
ciety has caused to be put in type about 
one half of the new and enlarged edition 
of ‘* The History of Printing’’ by Isalan 
Tuomas, the founder of the Society. 
That will’ be one of the most important 
works ever printed’in this country. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Paine, showed the state of the 
several funds of the Society, to be as 
follows: 
$28,958 
14,157 
10,167 84 
10,123 77 
10,606 23 


679 12 
1 152 20 


Librarian’s and General Fund 
Collection and Research Fund 
Bookbinding Fund 
Publishing Fund 

Salisbury Building Fund 
Isaac Davis Fund 


Lincoln Legacy Fund 
Total $75,845 23 


The Librarian, Mr. Samuel F. Haven, 
reported that during the last six months, 
the library had received by gift, 317 books, 
2,941 pamphlets, 4 volumes of newspapers, 
and 111 unbound newspapers, besides a 
sma!l addition by purchase and exchange. 

The Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Wor- 
cester, (who presented an interesting paper 
upon ‘The Star-Spangled Banner and 














National Airs’’) was re-elected President 
of the Society, with the following named 
officers, as assistants: 

Vice Presidents—Hon, Benj. F. Tho- 
mas, LL. D. of Boston, and Mr. James 
Lenox, of New York. 

Counctl.—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., 
Worcester: Hon. N. B. Shurtliff, M. D., 
Boston; Mr. Samuel Haven, Worcester; 
Rev. Edw. E. Hale, Boston; Joseph 
Sargent, M. D., Worcester; Charles 
Deane, LL. D., Cambridge; Rev. Seth 
Sweetser, D. D., Worcester; Hon. Richard 
Frothingham, Charlestown ; Hon. Henry 
Chapin, Worcester; Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, Hartford. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence.— 
Hon. Chas. Sumner, LL. D., Boston. 

Secretary of Domestic Correspondeuce.— 
Hon. Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cam- 
bridge. 

Recording Secretary.—Col. John D. 
Washburn, Worcester. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Nathaniel Paine. 

Committee of Publication.—Mr. Samuel 
F. Haven, Worcester; Rev. Edward E, 
Hale, Boston; Charles Deane, LL. D., 
Cambridge. 

Auditors.—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., 
Worcester ; Hon. Ebenezer Torry, Fitch- 
burg. 

The President called attention to the 


fact that the inscription on the tomb of 


John Smith, in St. Sepulchre’s church, 
London, was becoming obliterated, and it 
was proposed that a mural tablet, with the 
old inscription, should be placed in that 
church, at the expense of the members of 
the Society. The matter was referred to 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar and Mr. S. F. Haven, 
with power to act. 

After the reading of Mr. Salisbury’s 
interesting paper (which appears on page 
550 of the Recorp) and the presentation 
of some curious communications, auto- 
graphs, et cetera. by members of the 
Society, and remarks thereon, the Society 
adjourned, 





GEorciA Historica Society.—A meet- 
ing of the Georgia Historical Society was 
held on the evening of the 4th of November, 
36 
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fifteen members being present. Four new 
members were elected. The Printing and - 
Publishing Committee made a report in 
which they recommended the publication 
of another volume of collections, at an 
early day, which shall consist of the two 
MS. volumes of letters of Gen. Oglethorpe 
and Provincial Gov. Wright, (mentioned 
in the March number of the HisroricaL 
ReEcorD) and asmall MS, volume, pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. G. W. J. 
De Renne, in 1870, containing the official 
report of Sir James Wright to Lord Dart- 
mouth, in answer to some question relative 
to the condition of the Province. The 
report was adopted, and the Committee 
were instructed to correspond with pub- 
lishers in regard to the cost of the volume, 
&c. The Library Committee recom- 
mended a number of books which were 
ordered to be purchased. 

Wa. Harven, Librarian. 





New York Historica, Socirery.—The 
regular meetings of this Society were 
resumed on Tuesday evening, October tst. 
After transacting the usual business, JoHN 
Gi_MaRY SHEA, LL. D., read a paper on 
‘* The First Attempt to Settle Virginia.”’ 

The second meeting of the fall season 
was held at the Library, Second Avenue 
corner of Eleventh Street, on the evening 
of the 5th of November, the Librarian, 
GEORGE H. Moore, LL. D. read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Motes on the History of Witch- 
craft in Massachusetts.” 





THE HistoricaL Society OF PENNSYL- 
vANiA.—A stated meeting of the Society 
was held on the evening of November 
11th, Mr. Horatio Gates Jones presid- 
ing. The Hon™ Jos. R. CHANDLER, 
delivered a discourse on the history of the 
old Dunker printing press, recently pre- 
sented to the Society and one of the most 
interesting among its large collection of 
relics. He gave an outline of the origin 
and establishment of the religious sect of 
Dunkers in this country, who settled on 
the Wissahickon and on Cocalico Creek, 
in Lancaster county. The latter branch 
was under the guidance of Conrad Beisel 
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a man of classical education and a close 
student of the scriptures. He originated 
a dogma of his church that the seventh 
day to be kept holy was Saturday and 
they were henceforth termed seventh day 
Baptists. The village they built was 
named Ephrata, and there they erected a 
Convent and placed it under the rules of 
the Capuchin Monks or White Friars of 
Europe, adopting their dress and discipline. 
The leader and many of his followers 
were learned men, and educational ar- 
rangements early occupied their attention. 
Books were needed and Beisel imported 
type, purchased a printing press and the 
Dankers manufactured the paper required. 
It is probable the real work of this press 
never exceeded two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty impressions an hour, and 
when this production is compared with 
what the pen of the best scribe that Eph- 
rata or any other Convent ever produced, 
it seems a miracle. Faust accomplished 
about the same amount of work, and it 
was not so strange that even some learned 
men should say that Faust and his com- 
panion was aided by the devil. But a 
decay came over the Society that is inci- 
dent to all religious societies in this 
country, that claim some new light or hold 
old exploded theories. With that decay 
the press ceased to be employed by the 
Society, and passed into the hands of P. 
Martin Heitler, who by a provision in his 
will bequeathed it to this Historical So- 
ciety, where it takes its place among the 
relics of art, of science, of association, of 
great events and great persons, which 
illustrates the past, and gives just concep- 
tions of what was done and what were 
the onward steps to existing attainments. 
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During the address of Mr. Chandler, 
he interpolated his remarks with an elo- 
quent tribute paid to the memory of 
General Meade, and immediately there- 
after Rev. R. Bethell Claxton, in the 
absence of Mr. Craig Biddle, offered the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Society has heard 
with profound regret of the death of that 
distinguished soldier and eminent citizen, 
Major General George Gordon Meade. 

Resolved, That by his great military 
achievements he has nobly earned the 
gratitude of his country, and by his vic- 
tory on the great historical field of Gettys- 
burg, an especial tribute from the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Council of the 
Society be requested to have prepared a 
memorial of his distinguished services, 
expressive of our high appreciation of his 
eminent character as a citizen and a 
soldier. 

After some interesting remarks by Mr. 
J. R. Sypher, narrating incidents connected 
with the battle of Gettysburg, the resolu- 
tions offered by Rev. Mr. Claxton were 
adopted. 

The subject of the death of Thomas 
Sully and David Paul Brown, also mem- 
bers of the Society, was likewise referred 
to. ‘ 

The Librarian, Mr. Shrigley, reported 
that since the last stated meeting there had 
been received 139 books, nearly 200 pam- 
phlets, 3 vil paintings, 1 set of armor 
from Mexico, 3 coins and a large number 
of manuscripts. Nominations of officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year were 
made. preparatory to the election in Jan- 
uary next, 





CURRENT 


DEcIsion.—The dispute between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, 
known as the “San Juan boundary case,” has 
been settled by arbitration in favor of the claims 
made by the former. It was referred to” the 


Emperor of Germany whose decision was commu- 
nicated more in the form of a cabinet order, than . 
that of a decree, in which it is declared that the 


NOTES. 


claims of the United States were most in accord- 
ance with what seemed to be the true interpretation 
of the treaty of June 15, 1846. So another source 
of irritation is closed by the common sense method 
of settling disputes. 


THE New York Society Liprary.—The 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
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New York Socicty Library, was celebrated on 
Saturday evening, November 9, at the rooms of the 
New York Historical Society. Frederic De Pey- 
ster, LL. D., president of the board of trustees, 
presided, and introduced the proceedings with a 
most interesting preliminary address, in which he 
spoke of the great literary collections of the past, 
the early condition of the province of New York, 
and the care taken in its social and religious 
intellectual culture of the inhabitants. He gave a 
vivid picture of the methods employed in this 
work, and especially of the origin of the society 
library. 

Dr. Thomas Ward delivered the Centennial 
Address. It was a very able production. He 
reviewed the past and stated the claims of society 
upon the future. “I expect,’’ he said “ the glory 
of the coming time to surpass even that which has 
gone before, in a wider spread of knowledge, in 
greater scientific discourses, m a_ well-ordered 
liberty, in the purity of the ermine, in the sanctity 
of the ballot and in a canvass unfouled by personal 
vituperation. I look to the century betore us to 
fill the broad acres of our grand domain—then to 
extend from the Eastern to the Western ocean, 
from the tropics to the polar sea—with an upright, 
energetic, indomitable population of 200,000,000."" 


THE PRESIDENCY.—The election for President 
of the Republic, was held on the 5th of November. 
The opposing candidates were President Grant and 
Horace Greeley. Grant was nominated by the 
Republicans, and Greeley was nominated by the 
Democrats. Grant electors were chosen in almost 
every state in the Union, and his popular majority 
was more than 700,000. Senator Henry Wilson 
of Mass. was elected Vice President. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE NATION —The cor- 
porators of the state of New Hampshire, under the 
act of Congress providing for the centennial cele 
bration on the 4th of July, 1876, met at Concord 
on the 8th of November, and appointed a com- 
mittee to provide for receiving subscriptions, and to 
take other preliminary steps towards New Hamp- 
shire’s participation in the great event. Governor 
Straw 1s chairman of the committee. 


Horse Eptpemic.—A disease, similar in its 
effects to “ influenza” in the human system, affected 
the horses in the United States very suddenly, at 
the latter part of October and the earlier portions 
of November. It seemed to begin m Canada, and 
its seeds, evidently borne on the air, soon spread 
over almost the entire Umon east of the Rocky 
mountains, excepting in the most Southerly states. 
Hundreds of thousands of horses were diseased by 
it, and business of every kind experienced the 
most. embarassing effects It was not very fatal. 
It seemed to cross the Atlantic ocean in the course 
of a few days, and broke out on the Western coast 
of England. Quarantine regulations were of no 


use, as it did not seem to be contagious. The most 
successful treatment of the disease was in suspen- 
sion from labor and good nursing. It assumed a 
character in many instances, much like that de- 
scribed by Virgil, in the third book of the Georgics, 
translated as follows, by Dryden: 

‘* The Victor Horse, forgetful of his Food, 

The Palm renounces, and abhors the Flood: 

He paws the Ground, and on his hanging Ears 

A doubtful Sweat im clammy drops appears ; 

Parch'd 1s his Hide, and rugged are his hairs. 

Such are the Symptoms of the young Disease, 

But in Time's process when his pains increase 

He rouls his mournful Eyes, he deeply groans 

With patient sobbings and with manly Moans, 

He heaves for breath ; which, from his lungs supply’d 

And fetch’d from far, distends his lab'ring side. 

To his rough Palate his dry ‘Tongue succeeds, 

And roapy Gore he from his Nostrils bleeds." 


LIKENESS OF PATRICK HENRY.—An original 
likeness of Patrick Henry, painted from life, in 
miniature, on ivory, in 1795, for Miss Martha Syme, 
daughter of Colonel John Syme, of Virginia, (who 
was Henry’s half brother) was lately offered for 
sale in the city of New York. It is the original 
from which the engraved portraits of Patrick 
Henry have been made, and is supposed to be the 
only likeness of him, drawn from life, extant. 
It came by descent from the original owner, to 
Mrs. John Fleming of Goochland county, Vir- 
ginia, by whom it was offered for sale. 


SoctaL CHANGES.—The extent of certain social 
changes by the operations and results of the late 
Civil War, is made manifest by two paragraphs 
in New Orleans newspapers. In 1841 the following 
appeared as an advertisement in the Picayune: 

“ Five Dollars reward.—Ran away from the 
subscribers, on the 23d of November last, the 
negro boy Oscar Dunn, an apprentice to the 
plastering trade. He is of griffe color, between 20 
and 21 years of age, and about § feet 10 or 11 
inches high. All persons are cautioned not to 
harbor said boy, under penalty of the law. Wilson 
and Patterson, corner St. John and Common 
streets. 

Thirty years afterward, the same paper contained 
the following paragraph : 

‘* Died.—In New Orleans, Wednesday, November 
22, 1871, Oscar J. Dunn, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Louisiana.”’ These are given as important items 
of American history. 


PRESERVATION OF SEALS.—A writer in the 
London “ Notes and Queries,” says gutta-percha is 
better than sealing-wax for preserving the impression 
of seals, The process is as follows: Give the 
seal to be copied. a thin coating of oil with a 
camel-hair pencil, and then rim it around tightly 
with paper or thin tin; mix the finest 1mage-plaster 
of Paris with cold water to the consistency of 
cream. Pour a spoonful or two on the seal and then 
with a brush or feather work 1t well into the deeply 
cut parts of the seal, being careful to break ail the 
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air bubbles. An inch or so in depth, will be 
sufficient for small seals. When the matrix becomes 
dry it may be lifted off easily. 

When the matrix is thus prepared cut a piece of 
gutta-percha about the required size and boil it in 
a sauce-pan until it shall become very soft. Hard 
knots may be taken out by squeezing it with the 
fingers. Then lay it on a wet plate or board, 
drying the surface with a piece of rag. That 
surface may now be rubbed with bronze powder, 
and the plaster matrix pressed into the soft 
gutta-percha, holding it near to the fire to prevent 
its cooling. The gutta-percha may be pressed into 
the deep parts of the matrix with the fingers, and a 
weight placed upon it until cool, 


SPECIMENS OF FISHES.—In a recent speech at 
San Francisco, California, Professor Agassiz made 
the following statement : 

«I have no doubt that the sum total of specimens 
we have brought together exceeds 100,000, and 
they are not preserved in the old-fashioned way— 
dried and unfit for further research. Everything, 
the value of which could be increased by being 
preserved in alcohol, has been preserved in that 
way to such an extent that, to pack those specimens, 
I had to use up 3,000 and odd hundred gallons of 
alcohol, and when these collections are in that way 
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so preserved that they will afford materials for 
investigation, for years to come, I shall be able to 
make anatomical investigations upon all systems of 
organized vertebras or mollusks, or articulates, 
which I have thus collected, and I shall be able to 
contribute to others material for investigation to 
such an extent that I have no doubt that, from this 
time forward, there will not be an investigation 
made upon any particular class of animals here or 
elsewhere in Europe, without contribution from 
our museum. Now, I think, when America has 
such an institution of learning, we can feel we are 
no longer tributary to the Old World for our own 
aid; that we stand on our own legs.” 


HIsToRICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETIES. — 
peas” The conductor of the AMERICAN HIsTORICAL 
RECORD, desires to make it a vehicle of intercom- 
munication between the Historical and kindred 
Societies in the United States and the British 
Provinces; and he will esteem it a favor if the 
proper officers of such societies shall, as soon as 
practicable after each meeting, send to the Epiror 
a brief account of the most important transactions 
at such meeting. 
pay All communications for the REcorD should 
be addressed to the Editor, “The Ridge, Dover 
Plains, Duchess County, New York,” 





OBITUARY: 


GEORGE GORDON MEADE. 

Major-general George Gordon Meade, an illus- 
trious American soldier, died at his residence, on 
Delancey Place, Philadelphia, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 6th. His father was American 
consul and Navy agent at Cadiz, in Spain, and 
there George was born in December, 1815. After 
the return of his parents to Philadelphia, he was 
sent to a school in Georgetown, D., C., then taught 
by Hon. S. P. Chase, now Chief Justice of the 
United States. He was graduated at the West 
Point Military Academy, on the Ist of July, 1835, 
and entered the army as Second lieutenant of 
Artillery. He served a while in the Seminole war 
in Florida, when he resigned and went into the 
Civil service of the government, as engineer, sur- 
veying the Mississippi Delta, the Texas boundary and 
the northeastern boundary of the United States, in 
1337-'38. In 1842, he reentered the army as second 
lieutenant of Topographical Engineers, When the 
Mexican war broke out he was with General Taylor, 
in ‘Texas, and participated in the earlier battles of 
that war. After the war he was engaged as an 
engineer on several public works, always using 
much skill and judgement, and in May 1856, he 
was promoted to captain, for fourteen years con- 
tinuous service. 

At the time when the late Civil war broke 
out, Captain Meade was in charge of the surveys 


of the great lakes, and on the 31st of Augus:, he 
was commissioned a brigadier of Volunteers and 


took command of the Pennsylvania Reserves. His 
life then became one of incessant activity and most 
valuable service until the end of the war. In the 
battles on the Virginia Peninsula, in July 1862, he 
was conspicuous; and in the struggles at Antietam, 
he commanded a corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. In November of that year he was commis- 
sioned a Major-General of Volunteers. He was 
active in the campaign in Virginia late in the year, 
and in May, 1863, he was placed in command of 
the army of the Potomac at atime when it was 
falling back before the advance of General Lee. 
Finally he gained the battle of Gettysburg which 
turned the tide of war in favor of the Union. He 
continued in command of the army of the Potomac, 
after April 1864, under direction of General Grant 
as chief of the armies, until the close of the war, 
showing great skill and courage in the battles from 
the sanguinary one in the Wilderness until the 
surrender of Lee. 

Since the close of the war, General Meade has 
been in command of the Military Division of the 
Atlantic, with head-quarters at Philadelphia, ex- 
cepting about two years, when he administered 
civil and military affairs in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. For several years, his 
head-quarters being in Philadelphia, he has been 








an efficient commissioner of Fairmount Park of 
that city. 

General-in-chief Sherman, officially announced 
the death of General Meade, to the army, and 
directed General McDowell to make arrangements 
for his funeral, at the public expense, consulting 
Mrs. Meade in everything, “ whose wishes,’’ Sher 
man said “ shall be sacred.” 

The funeral took place at St. Mark’s church, 
Philadelphia, on Monday, the 11th of November. 
The public and private honors paid to the remains 
of the deceased, were most conspicuous. All 
business, in Philadelphia was suspended. There 
was an immense military and civic procession. 
The President of the United States with several of 
his cabinet ministers, were present; so also, was 
the governor of the state of Pennsylvania and his 
staff, the Mayor and Councils of Philadelphia, and 
a very large number of army officers, and distin- 
guished citizens. The pall-bearers were Lieuten- 
ant-general Sheridan, Major-generals Humphreys, 
Parke and Wright, of the army, and Rear-admirals 
Turner and Lardner, and Commodores Scott and 
Mullaney of the Navy. The Pastor of General 
Meade, (Rev. Dr. Hoffman,) officiated. Bishops 
Whipple, Odenheimer and Stevens, and about 
twenty local clergymen, were present, and a funeral 
dirge was played by bands of musicians. The body 
was deposited in Laurel Hill Cemetery. 


THOMAS SULLY. 


That eminent artist and good citizen, THOMAS 
SULLY, died at his residenee in Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday morning, the 5th of November. He was 
a native of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, England, 
where he was born in the month of June, 1782. 
His parents were play-actors, members of a pro- 
vincial travelling company, and for that reason, 
this boy was placed in charge of his grandmother, 
at Birmingham. In 1792, his father made a pro- 
fessional engagement with West, a theatrical mana- 
ger in Virginia, and with his wife, four sons and 
several daughters, he came to America. Thomas 
was the youngest of the sons. The eldest son was 
a miniature painter, and so, also, was a Frenchman 
who married one of his sisters. These inspired 
Thomas with a love for art, but his desires were 
not immediately gratified. It was not long, how 
ever, before his brother-in-law in Philadelphia, 
was permitted to give him instructions in art, with 
a view to his becoming a.painter, as a life avoca- 
tion. From that irate man, Thomas soon separated, 
after a quarrel, and he became a pupil of his 
brother, in Richmond. His superior talents made 
him a valuable assistant of his brother, who, for 
years, struggled with poverty, with a growing 
family. They went to Norfolk together, and there 
Thomas tried his hand at something higher than 
portraits, in miniature, in copying a picture by 
Angelica Kaufman. His success encouraged him 
to paint portraits in oil. In this he had the kind 


assistance of Henry Bainbridge, a portrait painter 
in Norfolk, who had been educated in Rome. 
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In 1803, Thomas Sully began life as a profes- 
sional artist, alone, in Norfolk, while his brother 
returned to Richmond, Two years later he joined 
his brother there, and helped him to support his 
family. A desire to visit England for improvement 
in his profession caused him to practice rigid 
economy so as to obtain the means for the purpose. 
This dream was dispelled by the death of his 
brother, and the care of his family, which fell upon 
Thomas. 

A year after his brother’s death, Thomas married 
his widow, a step approved by all acquainted with 
the circumstances, and one which the artist never 
regretted. This was followed, soon afterward, by 
his removal to the city of New York, under the 
patronage of Thomas Cooper, the celebrated tra- 
gedian, who had sat to Sully, for his portrait, in 
Richmond. Cooper guarantied to procure him 
work to the amount of a thousand dollars a year, 
He also gave him a painting room rent free. That 
was in 1806. 

Trumbull and Jarvis were then the leading 
painters in New York. He desired to learn some 
of the manipulations of art practised by the former, 
but that artist was too churlish to be useful to the 
young man. So Sully paid Trumbull $100 for 
painting the portrait of his wife, and watching his 
method, acquired the knowledge he desired, Jarvis, 
much the better painter, was willing to lend a 
helping hand to the young aspirant, and Sully 
obtained more valuable information from him, 
gratuitously, than he did from the more celebrated 
painter, by paying for it. 

In 1807, Sully made a professional visit to 
Gilbert Stuart, in Boston, who received him most 
kindly and offered to render him any assistance in 
his power. He encouraged the young artist in 
every way, who, after painting in Boston and 
neighborhood for some time, went back to New 
York, greatly encouraged by the art knowledge so 
acquired from a generous man, 

Mr. Sully removed to Philadelphia in 1809, 
where he obtained constant employment in painting 
portraits at $50 apiece. He now made arrange- 
ments for visiting London, where he was intrc- 
duced to Benjamin West, the President of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. West, as Sully 
expressed it, “behaved like a father” to him. 
Other distinguished artists gave him their advice. 
He returned home in 1810, and speedily became 
the fashionable portrait painter in Philadelphia, 
which secured to him a fine income. He was 
employed to paint the full length portrait of Deca- 
tur, by the authorities of the city of New York, 
the first of the series of such portraits which now 
adorn the “ Governor’s Room” in the City Hall. 

Circumstances finally caused a decrease in Mr. 
Sully’s business, and for several years he struggled 
in comparative poverty chiefly from his having 
departed from the line of portrait painting, to that 
of historical works; an experiment which proved 
disastrous to many artists. In 1824 he recovered 
his position as a portrait painter, in Philadelphia, 
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and for the remainder of his life, he stood at the 
head of his profession there. His superb picture 
of Lafayette, painted in 1825, and now in Inde- 
pendence Hall, is thought to be the best picture of 
the kind, in this country. For this fine picture, the 
artist received nothing. 

In 1837, the St. George’s Society of Philadel- 
phia, commissioned Sully to go to England, and 
paint a full length portrait of the then youthful 
Queen Victoria, who had just ascended the throne. 
This commission was executed in an admirable 
manner, That portrait was Mr. Sully’s last im- 
portant work ; yet up to within a short time of his 
death, the artist continued to produce charming 
pictures, especially of women and children. Asa 
colorist he had no superior in this country. His 
style was that of Sir Thomas Lawrence, especially 
in his portraits of women. 

Mr. Sully’s life was blameless. He indulged 
in the practice of music, of which he was passion- 
ately fond, and it became a solace in his declining 
years. Some of the best citizens of Philadelphia, 
who enjoyed his society, made his old age cheerful 
by their companionship. His sweet disposition 
and engaging manners, endeared him to his family 
and friends. These smoothed the pillow of his 
dying bed. Two of his daughters, and his son, 
General Alfred Sully, were his constant attendants. 
He died at the ripe age of a little more than eighty 
years. 


HENRY CHAMPION DEMING. 


On the gth of October, 1872, the Society of 
Hartford, Connecticut, was deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments, and the State was bereaved of 
one of its most cherished sons, by the death of 
Honorable Henry C. Deming. He was graduated 
at Yale College, in 1836, and at the law shdol of 
IL{arvard College, in 1838. He began public life 
as a member of the lower branch of the Connecti- 
cut legislature, in 1849. He was again elected to 
that house in 1859, and in 1861 was its speaker. 
He served six years as Mayor of Hartford, between 
1850 and 1860. He entered the army as Colonel 
of the Twelfth regiment, Connecticut volunteers, 
at the breaking out of the late civil war; was 
present at the capture of New Orleans, and in the 
autumn of 1862, was appointed Mayor of that city. 
On his return home the next spring, he was elected 
to a seat in the National Congress, which he re- 
tained during two terms; was an active member of 
the committee on Military Affairs; was chairman 
of the committee of expenditures in the War 
l)epartment, and was elected as one of the repre- 
sentatives of his fellow members at the funeral of 
President Lincoln, and also that of General Scott. 
Since the expiration of his second term in Congress, 
he had held the position of Collector of the Internal 
Revenue. 

Colonel Deming was possessed of a fine presence, 
pleasing manners, wide knowledge of men, great 
legal attainments, extensive acquaintance with 
classical and general literature, glowing yet logical 
eloquénce, a fund of anecdote and personal remi- 
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niscences, and a most generous nature. The writer 
remembers him as the soul of a society in the city, 
of New York, to which they belonged many years 
ago, while Mr. Deming was a resident of that city 
for a short time. He was related to some of the 
oldest and best families of Connecticut. 


SARAH Payson WILLIS PARTON. 


On the roth of October, 1872, Mrs. Parton, wife 
of Mr. James Parton, the well-known historical 
and biographical writer and essayist, died at her 
residence, in New York city. She is better known 
to the literary world and to society, by her assumed 
name of. FANNY FERN. She was born in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1811, and was asister of the late 
Nathaniel P. Wills. She was educated at Hartford 
by Mrs. Catharine Beecher, where she was noted 
as a high spirited, talented and rather eccentric 
girl. Soon after leaving school, she married Mr. 
Eldridge of Boston, by whom she had three chil- 
dren. He died, leaving her in embarrased circum- 
stances. As a means of support, she offered to one 
of the Boston literary weeklies, in 1851, a spirited 
essay, signed “ Fanny Fern.” It was so good and 
spicy, that the reading public demanded more, 
and, she won immediate favor and fame. Her 
little sketches over that signature, were collected 
into a small volume, entitled “ Fern leaves’’ of 
which no less than 75,000 copies were sold in a 
very short time. A second work entitled “ Little 
Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friends,” and a second 
series of “ Fern Leaves” each had a large sale. 
Her first novel—* Ruth Hall’’—appeared in 1854, 
and her second—* Rose Clarke’—in 1857. She 
was married to Mr. Parton, in 1856, and from that 
time until a few months before her death, she con- 
tinued to give, through the columns of weekly 
literary papers, a large amount of wit and wisdom 
in short essays, sometimes soft and gentle in tone 
when her theme was congenial, but withering in 
sarcasm when treating every sort of hypocrisy, vice, 
charlatanism, and snobbery, all of which she hated. 
Although Mrs. Parton has achieved nothing in 
American literature that will remain as a classic, 
she has done good service in that field, in the cause 
of social reform. 


MANTON EASTBURN, 

On the 11th of September, 1872, the Right 
Reverend Manton EAstsurN, Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, died at his residence in Boston. 
His disease was malignant dysentery. He was an 
eminent officer of the chnrch, and a thorough 
Churchman of the Evangelical order. He was 
born in England on the gth of February, 1801. 
His parents came with him to the United States 
when he was a small boy, and settled in the city 
of New York. He was graduated at Columbia 
College when in the seventeenth year of his age, 
and finished his preparatory studie; for the ministry, 
at the General Theological Seminary in New 
York; was ordained a minister in May, 1822; 
officiated a few years as assistant minister of Christ 











Church in New York, and became rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, in 1827. In 1842 he 
was consecrated a bishop, and became the assistant 
ot the bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts. 
‘The following year he was made full bishop, 
and held that office until the time of his death, a 
period of almost thirty years. 

Bishop Eastburn. was not a voluminous contri- 
butor to American literature, his time being faith- 
fully employed in pastoral duties. He was a 
pleasing speaker: and so early as 1825, he deliver- 
ed a course of lectures on Hebrew, Latin and 
English poetry, before the New York Athenzum 
with great acceptance. He wrote a portion of a 
volume of “ Essays and Dissertations on Biblical 
Literature.” In 1833, he published “ Lectures on 
the Epistles to the Philippians,” and in 1837, he 
delivered the oration at the semi-centennial anni 
versary of Columbia College. He edited ** Thorn- 
ton’s Family Prayers,” which have been very 
extensively used among the members of his de- 
nomination. 

Bishop Eastburn won to himself the solid esteem 
of those who could appreciate stability in opinion 
and conduct, learning without pedantry, free social 
intercourse with true dignity, and a pure and 
blameless Christian life. 


PETER CARTWRIGHT. 

A Boanerges of the Methodist Church, Rev'd 
Peter Cartwright, died on Wednesday, the 25th of 
September, 1872; at his home at Pleasant Plains, 
Illinois, at the age of 87 years. He was born in 
Amherst County, Virginia, on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1785. His young life was spent among the 
temptations of a rude community, in Kentucky: to 
which state his parents emigrated when he was an 
infant. Their home was in Logan county, and the 
region was called “ Rogue’s Harbor,” as it was the 
place for refugees from justice who tame from over 
a wide domain, 

Young Cartwright, at the age of sixteen years, 
became converted at a Methodist camp meeting. 
and joined that church; and in 1804, at the age of 
nineteen years, became an itinerant preacher. He 
was a circuit preacher from 1805 until 1812, when 
he was appointed a presiding elder. He was 
married in 1808, to Mrs. Francis Gaines. 

Mr. Cartwright was one of the most efficiently 
laborious of men. He worked with zeal, with a 
single eye to the welfare of the souls of men, In 
these labors he spent eight years in the Western 
conference; eight years in the Tennessee confer- 
ence , four years in the Kentucky conference, and 
forty-five years in the Illinois conference, so 
making a period of sixty-five years of ministerial 
labor of the most wearing kind. He was at the 
forefront in every enterprise connected with the 
spread of the gospel among the heathen Indians, 
negroes and white people in the Mississippi Valley. 
He had outlived every one of his father’s family; 
outlived every member of the Western conference 
in 1804; outlived every member of the first general 
conference assembled at Baltimore in 1816; out- 
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lived all the early bishops of his church, and 
outlived every presiding elder under whom he had 
acted on circuits, and hundreds of thousands of the 
lay members of his denomination. The name of 
Peter Cartwright will be held in reverence as a 
mighty apostle to the Gentiles in the Christian 
church in America, for he was a pioneer in civili- 
zation as well as in chirstianity. 


FRANCIs VINTON, 

Within a few months, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, has lost several of its brighter 
lights. Among these Rev’d Francis Vinton, D. D. 
S. T. D. LL. D. D. E. L. late senior assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, New York, was con- 
spicuous. He was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the 29th of August, 1809. He was 
graduated at William’s College, at a very early age. 
Evincing a proclivity for militaty life, he was 
appointed a cadet in the Military Academy at 
West Point, on the Hudson, and was graduated with 
honor in 1830, at the head of his class. He served 
for several years as Second Lieutenant of the 
Third artillery. Whilst on dufy in the harbor of 
Boston, he studied in the Harvard Law School, 
and while yet an officer of the army, in 1834, he 
was admitted to the bar at Pcrtsmouth, New 
Hampshire. He was in active military service in 
the Creek war in 1836, and in 1837, when he left the 
army and entered the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal church, in New York. He was 
ordained full minister, in 1839, and was succes- 
sively rector of churches in Rhode Island and 
Brooklyn. At Newport he married a daughter of 
Commodore Oliver H. Perry. 

In 1848, Dr. Vinton was elected Bishop of 
Indiana, but declined the honor; and he was a 
prominent candidate for Provisional Bishop of New 
York. In such high estimation was he held, that 
when Dr. Potter was elected bishop of that diocese, 
Dr. Vinton was within one vote of being chosen. 
In 1855, he was elected an assistant minister at 
Trinity Church, and by his labors, built up the 
waning congregation of St. Paul’s chapel, by an 
infusion into it of great life and vigor. He held 
the position to which he was appointed in 1855, at 
the time of his death. 

In 1848, Columbia College conferred upon Dr. 
Vinton, the degree of D. D. Other degrees have 
since been added. About two years ago he was 
made Ludlow Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity 
and Canon Law, in the General ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, the most important professional position in 
the country. 

Dr. Vinton was a vigorous and voluminous 
writer. He had an imposing presence, and in the 
pulpit was forcible, clear and eloquent. 

He despised sensationalism in every form, for he 
was a born conservative. The cause of his death 
was a dropsical affection of the brain. Failing 
health caused him to spend the Winter of 1871-72 
in Nassau, and the Summer at Williamstown. 
Soon after returning to his home in Brooklyn, his 
strength rapidly failed, and death relieved him of 
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much suffering onthe 29th of September, 1872. 
He left a wife and seven children. 

Dr. Vinton’s funeral took place at Trinity church, 
on the 2d of October, The house was densely 
crowded, for the deceased had a very extensive 
circle of admirers and loving friends. The services 
were conducted by Bishop Potter, assisted by Dr’s 
Swope, Haight and Ogilby. The body was buried 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 


GARRETT Davis. 

Senator Davis, who represented Kentucky in 
the upper branch of the National Legislature, died 
in September, at his home in Paris, Kentucky, at 
the age of seventy-one years. He was born in 
Kentucky, in September, 1801, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1823. He was from early years an 
active politician; and in 1833, was chosen a mem- 
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ber of his State legislature. He was prominent in 
the committee that revised the State constitution. 
in 1839, and the same year he was elected to a seat in 
Congress, where he served until 1847. He was an 
eminent farmer, and is quoted as high authority in 
agricultural matters. In 1861, he succeeded John 
C. Breckenridge in the United States Senate, and was 
very active in that body. He was re-elected to 
the same position, for six years, and his term of 
office would have expired next March. 

In person Senator Davis was small, light and 
delicate, but possessed of wonderful powers of 
endurance. He has often delivered before the 
Senate a speech of many hours in length, which 
showed endurance, great laboriousness and con- 
siderable learning. At the time of his death, 
Senator Davis was one of the Regents, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 








LITERARY 


MAGAZINES.—The REcoRD finds room for only 
very brief notices of the works of kindred laborers, 
which have come to hand. 


American Journal of Numismatics, and Bulletin 
of American Numismatic and Archeologicat Societies, 
for October 1872, contains its usual variety of very 
interesting matter, as indicated by the following 
titles of papers: The Origin of Mark Newly 
Coppers ; Pattern Piece of Oliver Cromwell; Mark 
Newly and his Copper Coin; Captain Kidd’s 
Treasure found; Japanese Money; Swedish Gold 
Medal; Trading for Coins among the Arabs; 
American Coins and Coinage; Ancient Greek 
Coins; Correspondence; Japanese Alms giving; 
An Old Collector; The Anglo-American Coiriage ; 
Transactions of Societies ; Coins for South Carolina; 
United States Cents; Lincoln Medals; Ewing 
Medals; Hibernias of James If; Roman Antiqui- 
ties; Anglo-American and American Coins; Arch- 
ology ; The First Federal Coin ; The Word Money; 
Obituary and Editorials. 


The American Bidliopolist, published by J. Sabin 
and Sons, New York, has a two-fold aspect, each 
of great importance, namely, that of a catalogue of 
rare and valuable Books, and a vehicle for Notes 
and Queries on literary subjects. As such, it is 
one of the most welcome of the several periodicals 
on the Exchange list of the Recorp. It has much 
matter of useful interest to the student of History, 
Biography and Antiquities. 


The Canadian Antiquarian, and Numismatic 
Fournal ; published Quarterly by the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society, of Montreal, under the 
general charge of Mr. ALFRED SANDHAM, as 
Editor, reached its second quarterly issue in October. 
It fully sustains the excellent promises of its first 
number. The following are the names of the 
several interesting papers in this issue: 

Montmorency ; Card-Money of Canada, with an 
illustration ; American Antiquities ; The First Print- 
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ing Establishment in Montreal; Chateaugay; the 
Prison of Socrates; Capture of Quebec, in 1629; 
Candlestick of Sir John Franklin; the Barony of 
Longuiel; Coins of the Reign of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; Bronze Céinage; Canadian Medals; Coins 
of the Sierra Leone Company; An Old Colonial 
Proclamation ; Editorial and Notes and Queries. 
It contains a picture of the old Government House, 
in Montreal, and a Prince Edwards Island Cent. 
The Autiquarian is a welcome visitor. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record for October, spreads out a choice table of 
luxuries. It contains papers on English and Dutch 
Intermarriages, by C. B. Moore ; Slosson Genealogy 
by D. W. Patterson; St. Paul’s Chapel—Inscrip- 
tions, by Rev’d B. R. Bétts; Notes on the Lawrence 
Pedigree, by W. H. Whitmore; Records of the 
Society of Friends of the City of New York, by 
A. S. Underhill Ancient Wills, and New York 
Marriage Licenses, by E, B. O’Callaghan, M. D.; 
Pedigree of Jones, by D. W. Patterson; Notes on 
Books, Announcements, Obituary, et cetera. The 
Record and the live Society back of it, are doing 
good service in the special cause in which they are 
engaged, 


The REcORD is compelled to defer notices of 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society ; 
and of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; Trans- 
actions of the Moravian Historical Society, Part V1; 
Notes on the Newspapers of Somereet County, in 
Maine, by SAMUEL, L. BOARDMAN; Paul Lunt’s 
Diary, by SAMUEL A. GREEN, M. D.; Biographical 
Sketch of Professor Geo. T. Elliott, Fr., M. D5; 
by SAMUEL W. FRancis, M. D.; Washington's 
Head Quarters at Newburgh, by J. J. MONELL; 
History of the American Flag, by Captain George 
Henry Preble, U. S. N. 


in Memoriam.— The late HENRY HALL Warp. 
This is a reprint of a notice of the death and 
character of an eminent Citizen of New York, 














from the “ Providence Press.’”” He was a descen- 
dant of a family whose name appears conspicuously 
honorable in the annals of Rhode Island. He 
was graduated at Columbia College, in New York, 
in 1838, became an eminent lawyer, and in 1848, 
went into the banking business, in which he ac- 
cumulated a large fortune. He was an inheritor 
of the Order of the Cincinnati, and was a man of 
fine culture, delicate wsthetic tastes, and a judicious 
patron of the fine arts. He loved music dearly 
and was no mean practitioner of it. Consumption 
gave him ample warning of speedy dissolution; 
and in the anticipation of an early summons away 
by the beautiful angel, he quietly awaited its coming 
at Saratoga Springs, where he died at near the close 
of last August. His funeral ceremonies were held 
at Grace Church, New York. The pall-bearers 
were James H. Strong, Walter L. Cutting, John 
Jacob Astor, John Sherwood, Judge Monson, John- 
ston Livingston, James Francis Ruggles and Henry 
T. Drowne. The latter gentleman is the President 
of the National Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Ward was a director for many years. 


Columbus and the Geographers of the North. By 
the Rev. B. F. De Costa, Hartford: The Church 
Press; M.H. Mallory and Company. pp. 23. This 
important monograph from the hands of an able 
and industrious delver in the mine of American 
History, is beautifully printed on large paper. It 
is a scholarly inquiry concerning the relations be- 
tween the navigators ot the North and Columbus, 
and the precedence of their respective discoveries. 
For this purpose the Author enters upon a brief 
examination of the early writings of Icelanders 
and Greenlanders, known as the Sagas, and their 
authenticity, and passes to a consideratoin of 
what northern navigators had accomplished centu- 
ries before the time of Columbus. In this he gives 
a clear and pleasant resumé of what is known to 
historical students of the discovery of America in 
the 1oth Century. The author then goes into a 
more elaborate inquiry concerning the several ex- 
peditions of those early navigators, and the region 
of our Continent which they actually discovered. 

The author discusses the questiou whether, in 
his visit to Iceland, in 1477, Columbus met Bishop 
Magnus, became acquaintel with the Sagas, and 
received from them a knowledge of a land west- 
ward of the Atlantic Ocean? In this inquiry he 
notices the remarks of several old writers and among 
others, Harkluyt in 1582, who mentions a voyage 
from Norway under a Polish pilot, the year before 
Columbus visited Iceland, and during which the 
navigators visited Labrador. 

The conclusion of the matter is, that the Sagas 
are true narratives; that America was discovered 
by Northern navigators six hundred years before the 
time of Columbus; that the region was the coast of 
New England, and that the Genoese was indebted 
to the historians and geographers of the North for 
information which led him to seek India beyond 
the stormy Atlantic. 
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Reminiscences of the Last Days, Death and 


Burial of General Henry Lee. By CHARLEs C. 
Jones, Jr. Albany, N. Y: Joel Munsell, pp. 43. 
This is a thin volume beautifully printed on thick 
large paper, with rubricated title-page, and contain- 
ing a finely engraved portrait of the subject of the 
book. It is a well written narrative of the closing 
events in the life of one of the most gallant soldiers 
of the old War for independence, and who was 
familiarly known as “ Legion Harry” and “ Light 
Horse Harry.’’ He was a son of the “lowland 
beauty’ who was the object of Washington’s first 
love; and his military career formed some of the 
most stirring incidents for the ground-work of 
romance and song. He was one of the most loved 
and familiar guests at the Mount Vernon Mansion, 
and maintained an intimacy of social intercourse 
with Washington, vouchsafed to few. Mr. Irving 
gives the following example of Lee’s perfect fami- 
liarity with the Patriot : 

“Washington one day at table mentioned his 
being in want of carriage horses, and asked Lee 
if he knew where he could get a pair? 

“«T have a fine pair,’ General Lee replied, ‘ but 
you cannot get them.’ 

“** Why not ?’ 

*** Because you will never pay more than half 
price for anything; and I must have full price for 
my horses.’ 

“ The taunting reply set Mrs. Washington laugh- 
ing, and her parrot, perched beside her, joined in 
the laugh. The general took this familiar assault 
upon his dignity, in good part. ‘Ah, Lee, you are 
a funny fellow,’ he said— See, that bird is laugh- 
ing at you.” 

General Lee was selected by Congress to deliver, 
before that body, the funeral oration at the death 
of Washington. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the treas- 
ures of American biography, The author was 
largely indebted for the facts of his narrative, to 
Mr. P. M. Nightingale, of Georgia, a grand-son of 
General Nathaniel Greene, who was eye-witness of 
the final scenes in the life of General Lee, and was 
present at his death. 


Historical Sketch of Tomo-Chi-Chi, Mico of the 
Yamacraws. By CHARLES C, JONES, Jr. Albany, 
N. Y: Joel Munsell, 8 vo, pp. 133. This is an 
elegantly printed Volume, with rubricated title-page 
and initial letters, containing a minute history of 
the life of one of the most remarkable of the Indian 
Sachems and Chiefs of this country, in his inter- 
course with the Europeans, as well as of his earlier 
life. It opens with a brief history of Oglethorpe’s 
efforts at Settlement in Georgia, a sketch of the 
early life of Tomo-chi-chi, and the treaty made 
with him in 1733. It continues with a sketch of 
the Creek Confederacy, with contemporaneous de- 
scriptions of the character, customs and occupations 
of those Southern Indians ; the visit of Tomo-chi-chi 
to England; the effect of his visit there; his at- 
tentions to Governor Oglethorpe and his formal 
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delivery to him of lands ceded by the Creeks, and 
the services rendered by the Sachem during the 
troubles between the Colonists of Georgia and the 
Spaniards in Florida. He gives a most interesting 
account of Tomo-chi-chi’s intercourse with the 
Moravians, and his interviews with John Wesley 
and other missions, The Mico’s estimate of Christi- 
anity as he saw it among the Europeans, may be 
inferred from the following reply to the persuasion 
of J. Wesley to become a convert: “ Why there 
are Christians at Savannah! There are Christians 
at Frederica! Christians drink! Christians beat 
men! Christians tell lies! Me no Christian.” 

The attractive volume closes with an account of 
the last public interview between Oglethorpe and 
‘Tomo-chi-chi, and the last illness, death and burial 
of the great Sachem. Mr. Jones has performed 
noble service to the cause of American historical 
investigation and developement, by the preparation 
of this volume, 


California : for Health, Pleasure and Residence. 
A Book for Travellers and Settlers. By CHARLES 
Norpuorr, author of “ Cape Cod and all along 
Shore” &c, &c. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Small 4 to. pp. 255. This is one of the most 
charming and useful books that has issued from the 
American press, about American Scenery and So- 
ciety, for a long time; and the intimate acquaintance 
of the writer of this notice, with the author of the 
volume, enables him to vouch for its solid truthful- 
ness. It contains a very pleasantly written narrative 
of a journey to and brief sojourn in California, by 
the author with his family, and gives a clear array 
of facts and figures of what he saw and what he 
learned there. 

The first part of his book mainly interests travel- 
lers and tourists; in which is given a plain. and 
detailed statement of the routes across the Conti- 
nent, and of what the traveller should see by the 
way; of the notable sights of California and how 
they must be visited; and a table of expenses, and 
of the time needed for different excursions. There 
is also a chapter on health resorts for invalids, and 
there are some hints tosportsmen. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to accounts of the agriculture 
and fruit culture of Southern California, which, by 
reason of its fine healthful climate, its rich soil, 
and its remarkably varied products, deserves the 
attention of farmers looking for pleasant homes 
and cheap and fertile lands, “combined,” the 
author says “ with a climate the best, probably, in 
the United States.” The marvellous resources of 
the country in metals and agricultural possibilities, 
are clearly set forth, giving a picture of promise for 
that young State, (only a little more than twenty 
years old,) that seems like the conjuration of a 
magician’s wand, 

The Book is beautifully illustrated by fifty-eight 
fine wood-cuts. Parts of it appeared from time to 
time, in Harper's Magazine, the Tribune and the 
Evening Post. The volume contains these sketches 
thoroughly revised and much new matter added. 
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Topographical and Histcrical Sketch of the State 
of Ohio, with an Historical Map. By Col, Cuas. 

/HITTLESEY President of the Western Reserve 
and Northern Ohio Historical Society, Philadelphia: 
Jas. B. Rodgers & Co. 8vo. pp. 34. Colonel Whit- 
tlesey is one of the most industrious of the anti- 
quarians of the West, and is working faithfully on 
the developement of the early history and antiqui- 
ties of Ohio. The pamphlet here noticed is a re- 
print from Willing and Gray’s new Topographical 
Atlas of Ohio. It briefly describes its Geographi- 
cal and Topographical features; its primitive races 
and antiquities; the progress of settlement within 
its borders, and an outline of its general history. 

The Historical Map, constructed by Col, Whit- 
tlesey, is avery interesting one. Upon a map of the 
State as it appears to-day, are traced in red dots 
and lines of various forms, the sites of Ancient 
Earthworks: Indian Villages; Stockades and 
Forts with date of Erection; of Battles and Skirm- 
ishes, with dates; Routes of Military Expeditions, 
with dates, and Indian Trails or War Paths. 


The Romance of American History. Early 
Annals, By M. SCHELE DE VERE, New York; 
G, P. Putnam & Sons, London: Sampson, Low & 
Co, pp. 254. Professor De Vere, of the University 
of Virginia, is one of the’best writers of pure Eng- 
lish, in this country, and there is always a vivacity 
about his style, which is peculiarly fascinating. 
Such traits may be found in abundance in the little 
book above named. It is composed of a series of 
seven short monographs, relating to the romantic, 
(though truthful) portions of our history. His 
subjects are entitled, (1) Lo the Poor Indian; (2) 
The Hidden River; (3) Our First Romance; (4) 
A Few Town-Names; (5) Kaisers, Kings and 
Knights; (6) Lost Towns; and (7) Lost Lands, 
The first treats of various incidents in the social 
and political history of the Indian race; the second 
gives an account of the discovery of the Mississippi 
River: the third is the story of Pocahontas; the 
fourth treats of the names of places, their origin 
and significance, as well as their incongruity; the 
fifth treats of Manteo of Roanoke Island, the first 
American peer, of Virginia Dare, the Fairfaxes, 
“King Carter’ and others of Virginia, and of 
several famous people of power and name in differ- 
ent parts of the American Colonies, who are not 
known to general readers; the sixth tells us of 
Jamestown, in Virginia, St. Mary’s in Maryland, 
Frederica off the coast of Georgia, and other towns, 
now no more; and the seventh closes the volume 
with an account of lost names of places in Ameri- 
can Geography, such as Avalon, now Newfound- 
land; Markland and Vineland of the Northern 
navigators; New Albion (now Oregon) and Wash- 
ington on the Pacific coast; New Sweden, on the 
Delaware River, et cetera, 


The Romance of American History is really one 
of the pleasantest and most useful little gift-books 
of the season. 
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